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Dr. ROOKE'S 
ANTI-LANCET 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hafidy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 

Concerning this book, which con- 





CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, b res 


tains 168 pages, the late eminent pectable Chemists, 


author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can reaa 
and think.” 


and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

> Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DisEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had GRATIS of all Chemists. 








Part VI. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London. a Pilonmage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in 7wenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 

The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 





LONDON : GRANT & CO., 72 To 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


UETZMANN & 00., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Posé- 
Free on application. 








cl, ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. 
Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Wurk of all kinds. 


Iron Railings a d Tomb Furnishings fitted ce mpl ‘te. Plans, Prices, and 
Sarriage-tree Terms to all parts of the World, from 


LEGG£, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. Fr; 





THEWINDOWBLINDQETHEPERIOD 
1S THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 


Licht Fixes inHaurTHEUsuaLSPAcE, ELEGANT. 
INAPPEARANCE,& IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE. 

CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDO! 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND, 20 


LIFTS AND. HOISTS 


(PATENT : 


“Of all sizes, for Hy ee or Hand Power, for W Re the og Hetats Hospitals, Banks, and Private 
Houses. “Prospectuses, Drawings, and Estimates free 


BUNNETT AND CO. (LIMITED)., 


Sole Patentees, 90, Queen Street, Cheapside ; Works, New Cross 











PORTRUSH, CO. ANTRIM. 


RRA RAR 


THE ANTRIM ARMS HOTEL 


Has been thoroughly rerovated and fitted up with all modern improvements. Handsome Ladies’ Rooms. 
Drawirg Rooms. Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Table d’Hote at 6.45. Hotel Omnibus meets all 


Trains and Steamers. T. E. LINDEN, Progristor. 
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AU PETIT ST-THOMAS. 


Mlagasins de Houbeantes, 
RUHL DU BAC, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 33, et 35, et 


RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 


HIS House, the foundation of which is of more than Fifty Years’ standing, is 
universally known and famed as one of the first establishments in Paris in which 
thorough confidence may be placed. 


In its immense premises will be found the most complete assortments of 
Silks, First Novelties, India and other Shawls. Woollens, Lace 


Lingerie, Ready-made Articles for Ladies, Furs, Cotton and 
Thread Stuffs, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, 


Carpets, Furnishing Stuffs, &c., &c. 


ENGLISH ASSISTANTS. FIXED PRICES. 
PARIS. 


CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 




















The increasing popularity of this exquisite Per fume ts a proof of tts excellence and superior qualities 





T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker, 





AGENTS.—Lonpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 

F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. LiverPoot: 

Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 

. Woolley; Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbury and Rrown. Epixsurcu: Duncan and Flockhart; 

ang and Rarker. Dupin: M‘ Master, Hodgson and Co. York: Sutclifie and Headley; Clark, 

Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk: Wm. Foggitt. Bristot: Ferris andCo. Lxrreps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. BrirminGHAM: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE. [Registered 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet — the fac-simile ae 
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SEULE MEDAILLE D'OR NOMINATIVE. 1867 


2, RUE DU POXT-NEUF, 


SEULE ENTREE 


COIN du QUAI, 
MAISON DE LA 


BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 





Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 





THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 





28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 3}p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, lbs. 





“The main objects of Tus EXAMIN«R newspaper,”’ said Leigh Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Jonw Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberality 
of opinion in geueral, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, a: d literary progress during 
the sixty-seven vears which the lifetime of THe Examiner already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leich Hunt, ALBANY FONBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieve; but these reforms have only prepared the wav for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming souvd opinions concerning the important events of the 

y, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classe. of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THe EXAMINER, 
ard none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 





“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 
YUF Pere oe a OF 
DEVON TOR RANGES, 
BATH8, HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, V.KTILATING, AND SANITARY PURPOSES, 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 





Devon Tor Fanges « or Vent la‘ing Open-fire Kitch>ners are the 
onl’ Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly sit sfactory in «very 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency 

(6) xtreme Durability, It may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 

simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 

ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 

During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal + oe at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to fix. 

A Fimily Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt. per month, or less than }cwt. per 
day. Others less or more, according to size. 

In every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range been di-placed or superseded by one of another description, 





DEVON TOR RANGES. 

Ger A thoroughly high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”"—Civil Service 

are te. 

* Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.”"— Cassedi’s Guide to the Inte national Exhibttion. 

“ Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.""— Western Morning News. 

“ O' good appearance, and =e of strength and utility.”—Casse/l'’s Guide to the 
Inte national Exhibition. 

“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited un ualified 
= e from those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.” —Zorguay 


srectory. 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 
~ It is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—Gzoros 
Rovst. 

* Ir is the most economical range I know of.’”’—~Witson W. Puriprson, C.E. 

* The saving of fuel is immense ""—Evmunp Apcock. 

“ Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”"—W. B. Norcutrt. 

* Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev J. LT AHOURDIN. 

@ Has paid its own expenses in saving of fuel.”— Dr. Rivcr, F.R.C.S. 

“IT am more than satisfied with it, the most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
Wricnt. 

“ Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.””"— Dr. PoLtock. 

* All we could desire.”—Wa. SrLwoop 

* My cook speaks very highly of it.””- T. Buckuam, C.E. 

“ It works without a hitch.” — Wm. GostLine. 


Price Lists and Full “Particul: ars, with C Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
100 References, post free from 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which rs the words, “Dr. J. Cots 
Brownxr’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Co.ttis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of 
Chlorodyne, that the whole sto:y of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selborne po Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 


misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. ~ 
Ch« mists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browns was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 


From W.C. Wirkinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Boutton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and trom whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 


unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 


THE TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 

















Now Ready for September, seventy-two pages Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross Magazine. 


Now Ready for September, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 





Vondon and Hrighton Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
.. Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers bya 
specially selected staff. 








Lonpoy: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, ‘Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And all Booksellers and Bookstalls in Town and Country. 
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@SLE£EB’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 
Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 














= DAVIES’S = Effervescing . = 
ALKALINE SULPHUROUS CHALYBEATE 
<= 


Portable = Substitutes J 


For the Alkaline, Sulphurous, and Chalybeate _ = in an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing all 
their Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 

Highly recommended by the “ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “‘ Medical Times,” and the Profession. 

HE ALKALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa- 

tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Impurities of the Blood, Morbid Condition of the 

Kidneys, and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic Gout, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, 

and Hemorrhoids, &c. The CHALYBEATE, where there is want of colour in the Blood, attended 
with General | ‘ebility and Constipation. 

Order of Chemists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaceutist, Tenby. 





THE “EASTERN” SAUCE OR RELISH, 


Considered the purest and most delicious Sauce made. 
Prepared in conjunction with 


THE CELEBRATED “ EASTERN” CONDIMENT. 


“‘ The greatest aid to digestion known to man.” 


THE “EASTERN” CURRY POWDER. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs to be unequalled. 


THE “EASTERN” CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes rich thick Custards. One Penny Packet equal 
to two eggs and a halt. 


Of all respectable Family Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the world. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
JONES, PALMER, & Co., Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, E.C. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875.—First, Second, and 
Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for one calendar Month, and 
renewable on payment of a certain percentage up to December 31st, 
will be issued irom May 15th to October 31st, inclusive, at the principal 
stations on this Railway, to all the Watering and other places of 
attraction in the West and South of England, North and South Wales ; 
also to Malvern, the Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Scotland and 
Ireland. Passengers holding First or Second Class Tourist Tickets 
to the principal stations in the West of England can travel by the 11.45 
a.m. Express train from Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four 
hours and a quarter, and Plymouth in six hours and a quarter. 

For particulars of the various Circular Tours, Fares, and other informa- 
tion, see the Company’s Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at 
the Stations and Booking-offices. 


PICNIC AND PLEASURE PARTIES.—During the 
Suammer months (May Ist to October 30th, inclusive), First, Second, 
and Third Class Return Tickets, available for one day only, will be 
issued (with certain exceptions and limitations) at reduced fares, at all 
the principal Stations, to parties of not less than six first class or ten 
second or third class passengers. 

To obtain these Tickets application must be made to one of the persons 
named below not less than three days before, giving full particulars of the 
proposed excursion. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS will be issued by certain trains 
daily from May Ist to October 31st, inclusive, from Paddington, 
Moorgate Street, and all Stations on the Metropolitan Railway to 
Bishop’s Road, inclusive, Mansion House and all Stations on the Dis- 
trict Railway to Gloucester Road, inclusive, Kensington (Addison 
Road), and other London Stations, to the undermentioned stations at 


the fures shown : 














CookHAM 
Win 2s. 6d. ; Yover 
meme 2 6 Covered | Bourne Enp, Co ered 
MAIDENHEAD, . Carriages, 
repo 3s. Carriages. | Great MaRLow, 3s. 6d 
’ HENLEY-ON- | HAMEs, sayy) 





EXCURSION TRAINS at low fares will run at intervals during 
the season, to and from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Worcester, Weymouth, the West of England, North and South 
Wales, the South of Ireland, and all parts of the Great Western system. 


Full information as to Trains, Fares, Routes, &c., will be duly announced, and may 
be obtained on application to the Company's Superintendents: Mr. H. Hugues and 
Mr. A. Hicotns, Paddington ; Mr. H. Srevens, Reading ; Mr. T. Granam, Bristol ; 
Mr. G. C. Grover, Hereford; Mr. J. Kettzey, Chester; Mr. N. J. BuRLINSON, 
Birmingham ; Mr. H. Y. Apyz, Worcester ; Mr. T. I. ALLEN, Newport (Mon.); Mr. 
H. Besant, Swansea ; and Mr. P. DonaLpson, Pontypool Road (Mon). 


Pappineton TERMINUS. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 




















NOTICE. 
THE DINNER TABLE.—twe Fern, Ivy, Vine- 
Leaf, Passion-Flower, Rose, Shamrock, and a variety of other beautiful 
designs in Table Damasks. A large Pattern Book, containing 
samples of all qualities to select from, sent on receipt of three stamps 
for postage. Household Linens of all descriptions direct from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. Price list post free. 


IRISH POPLINS.—Best quality only, in all colors, 


5/6 and 5/9 per yard. Imperial Black Poplins, (Single, Demi, and 
Double,) extra quality and special shade. Patterns post free. 


Address, Imperial Linen Company, 68, Coleman St., London, E.O. 
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A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &c. . 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Deem’st thou because thou hadst for birthday gift 
A dull, dead weight that Milo scarce could lift ; 
Because the gods decreed—how blindly fond !— 
To thee rich meads—to me a stagnant pond, 
That Art avails not Nature to subdue— 

That I, by labour, cannot equal you ? 

See how I lengthen out my supple thighs: 

Behold my lungs expand, my stature rise, 

Till half an inch I’m nearer to the skies ! 

I grow—I mount—I swell—the task is done!” 
. * + * * * * 


Unrivalled still, the Bull grazed calmly on. 


BEL, at the sound ofa bell, hurried into the hall, not now 
set out with joints of beef and mutton, but with pens, ink, 
: and paper. This was the most imposing sight he had ever 
SH: ‘ea witnessed ; it was the beginning of a solemn function, 
rendered more awful by silence. The hall itself, though he had never 
seen it, was not unfamiliar to him. In its general character, and 
even in its details, it was like one of the many rooms in one of his 
many castles in the air. He could easily imagine Lords and Ladies 
on the dais, while men-at-arms were reflected in the black oak tables 
below. He even recognised the minstrel’s gallery over the doorway, 
where no doubt he, the poet, would have sat in those days ; and the 
portrait of some Lord Chief Justice or Lord Keeper who had given 

VoL. XV. N.S. 1875. 8 
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distinction to St. Christopher’s long ago, gorgeous in scarlet and ermine, 

seemed to fix its eyes steadfastly upon him as if singling him out from 
the herd. Tom gave him a cheerful nod of recognition from the other 
side of the hall, by way of good morning ; then the Dean went round 
and distributed a damp sheet of dry questions to each candidate, and 
Abel’s triumph began. 

The humours of an examination, such as they are, are known only 
to Asmodeus, for it is a pantomime without spectators. But they 
would be well worth a painter’s study, for he would have before him 
in miniature the whole gamut that runs down from eager self-con- 
fidence through placid indifference to despair, and again up from 
despair through every grade of anxiety to triumphant serenity. The 
last was Abel’s pitch after the first five minutes. He neither sat 
staring at his questions, nor chewed his pen, nor scratched his 
head, nor hurried, but set to work with a master’s calm, rather 
scornfill over the ease of a test that must have been chosen for the 
sake of its difficulty to other men. 

Tom was no less cool, in a different way. He used to boast, with good 
reason, of his mathematical ignorance, and cultivated it diligently. 
He gave up his papers within an hour, and then went back to his 
rooms. On leaving them to meet Hammond at lunch time he ran 
against Abel on the staircase. 

“ Well—you floored the paper, of course ?” 

“T should think so,” said Abel, guessing at the meaning of “ to 
floor.” “It was easy enough for a village school-boy.” 

“TI only did three questions, and I expect I mulled those. You'll 
have a walk over, Herrick.” 

“T expect I shall,” said Abel. 

There is no need to follow the course of the examination to the 
end. Tom enjoyed himself very well, and soon formed a set among 
the most congenial of the candidates, with whom he became im- 
mensely popular. Abel was not one of the set, nor did he become 
popular. His oddities and his isolation would have been enough to 
prevent that, even if it had not become a foregone conclusion that he 
would obtain the first place as a matter of course, and thus practically 
reduce the number of open places from three to two. One or two 
men, who did not like to lose prestige by being beaten, set up exami- 
nation fever or urgent domestic affairs, and vanished from the field. 

But at last the race was over, and the colts dispersed again to their 
own stables, there to wait the publication of the result of the contest. 

‘Tom, however, remained in Cambridge, according to the family ar- 
rangement, took lodgings for a few weeks, and let the examination 
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and all belonging to it drift out of his mind. There was plenty of 
pleasanter matter to take its place. Term was beginning, and old 
Horchester men were coming up: and among these he enjoyed 
college life for a time without any of its chapels, lectures, gates, or 
other burdens. He did not find it by any means dull enough to 
think himself obliged to go over and see his Uncle Markham—that 
would keep till October very well. But this pleasant anticipation of 
his freshman’s term ran to an end at last, and one morning he re- 
ceived this short letter from Annie :— 
** Longworth. 
“DeaR Tom,—Hurrah! The workmen are out of this place at 
last, and to-morrow march into Arlington Gardens : so we slipped 
down here yesterday, and found everything charming and delightful. 
The dear old house looks quite young again, and Uncle George is 
just like a child with a new toy till you can see all that’s been done. 
3ee and I have such a room of our own—the one you know with that 
glorious view of the Ridge—lI shall sit in it all day long, except 
when I’m out of doors, which will be all day. Bee grumbles a little 
about having to leave Signor Fasolla and Herr Von Brillen, and all 
her masters and mistresses ; but Uncle George has given her a grand 
piano—given us, he says ; but as it’s precious little use to me, the 
present’s ratherJone-sided—and then she’s all on the gui vive about 
Mrs. Burnett, who comes to-day. Captain Burnett is here too, on 
leave, and as attentive to Bee as ever, in his mooning way, but 
she does not seem to see it. So we're all as jolly as sand- 
girls : and the moral is that you’re to answer this dy return of post, 
by coming down to Longworth by the very first train you can get for 
love or money. Aunt Ellen, nor Uncle George, nor I, nor Bee will 
ever forgive you if we don’t see you to-morrow before dinner-time. 
Indeed, if you don’t, you'll have to bivouac in the park, for Uncle 
George seems bent on having all the world and his wife to see our 
new old home. There’s one of his society people, a Mr. Archer, 
coming to-morrow on purpose to talk to the Rurnetts; and I expect 
we shall have nothing but coming and going for weeks to come. If 
you like to bring down a friend, you may, for what we seem likely to 
fail in is young men, and the Captain mustn’t have it all his own 
way. I’ve got all sorts of messages for you, but I’ve forgotten them 
all—they all mean, Come down. 
“ ANNIE. 
“‘ P.S.—The Campbells are coming.” 


“Not a very lively programme,” thought Tom. “ A blue stocking 
$2 
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—a man asked to talk shop with her—all right, though: I’m 
game. I wonder if the governor will be quite so happy about 
Longworth when the bills come in? I suppose my Lady Campbell 
wants to see if Longworth’s worth fishing for. I flatter myself I know 
the world a trifle too well to be taken in by that little game. Well— 
Flora Campbell isn’t a bad sort—and—well, I don’t think I'll take a 
man down. In fact I couldn’t very well, as I’ve only Cambridge to 
choose from, and term’s begun. I'll go and tell Taylor I can’t break- 
fast with him on Thursday, and be off to-morrow by the 9.25.” 

He was on his way to his friend’s rooms in the inner court of St. 
Christopher’s, and was passing between the hall and the buttery, when 
his eye was caught by a scrap of blue foolscap, prominently screened 
on a green baize devoted to college notices. It was headed 
“Examination for Minor Scholarships, Christmas, 18——”; and 
below he read these names in their order of success :— 


HAMMOND. 
MacKay. 
DEANE-ELIOT. 

“ By George! I’m plated after all! Won't they jump out of their 
skins at home when they hear! There’s one for you, Miss Beatrice ; 
you’d better have taken my bet; and old Hammond’s come out 
where he wanted. Here’s kudos for old Horchester! Well rowed, 
the old school! And if I don’t show them what you can do in an 
eight or eleven, my name’s not Tom Eliot, minor-scholar of St. Chris- 
topher’s. Hurrah! It'll be jolly to go home with such news, and 
I must telegraph this minute to Horchester.” 

He was almost running to the railway station, forgetting his 
dignity in the pleasure he should give them at home, and in the 
honour he had conferred upon the old school, when he ran against, 
and almost over, one who was walking slowly in the opposite 
direction. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Hulloa, Herrick!” he burst out un- 
thinkingly, “‘ The list’s out, and”—-— He paused suddenly. 

“Well?” asked Abel calmly, but a shade paler. 

“Hang it all!” thought Tom; “I wish I hadn’t met the fellow. 
But there’s no good beating about the bush when a tooth’s got to be 
drawn. Give a wrench and have it over. Hammond—-MacKay— 
Eliot,” he said, in the most matter-of-fact way he could. ‘Those 
are the horses this time.” 

In the same tone he would, under the same circumstances, have 
spoken to Hammond, or even to his dearest friend, not from want 
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of feeling, but simply in order to do unto others as he would they 
should do unto him. To beat delicately about the bush would be 
to insult a young Englishman by implying that he cared a straw 
whether he lost or won, or for anything under the sun except a 
reputation for taking things coolly. He had given Herrick an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining dignity in defeat by answering in the same 
tone. It was to his amazement, therefore, that Abel, instead of 
holding out his hand with a smile and saying ‘‘I congratulate you, 
old fellow,” as any Horchester man would have done, cried out— 

“What !” 
in a high-pitched voice, almost a shriek, as if he wished all 
Trumpington Street to hear. 

Tom could only stare. The story of the Spartan boy was not 
wonderful to him, but that any man should let the fox leap from 
under the decency of his cloak like this was more than wonderful— 
it was incomprehensible. 

“Impossible !” said Abel, eagerly ; almost fiercely. “It can’t be. 
And you one of them! Who told you such a thing? Are you 
laughing at me?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Tom, his heart suddenly hardening against 
one who took the fortune of war in such seemingly unmanly fashion. 
“‘T saw the list myself—you can see it on the screen. I’m surprised 
myself, I own: but it’s not my way to laugh when I win, or to howl 
when I lose. It can’t be helped—better luck next time.” 

He was about to pass on, when Abel lurched like a drunken man, 
and would have fallen on the pavement had not Tom caught him by 
the arm. 

“Come, be a man,” he said, with scornful pity. “I dare say it’s 
hard lines on you; but you'll be having a crowd—come to my 
rooms—they’re close by. Dont faint about the place like a girl, 
man—if you must give in, do it where you won’t be seen.” 

Poor Abel allowed himself to be led to Tom’s lodgings. He 
seemed to have lost all will of his own. ‘Tom made him sit down, 
and poured him out a wine-glass of brandy. But it remained un- 
tasted. After sitting like a statue for a long minute, he suddenly 
rose up and began to pace up and down the room like a wild 
animal who has just been caught and caged. 

Tom both despised and hated scenes: but it began to be borne in 
upon him that failure meant more to Abel than it would have meant 
to him. 

“TI can’t have this sort of thing, Herrick. Drink that brandy this 
instant. You don’t mean you’re making such an outcry over a 
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beggarly eighty pounds? Why twenty men have" lost besides you,. 
and I’ll lay anything you’re howling for them all.” 

Abel felt the taunt. He swallowed the brandy, and turned upon 
Tom savagely. 

“ Yes—for them all! It seems to be sport for the rest of you, but it’s 
death to me. You haven’t set your whole life upon one cast, to win or 
lose all. You haven’t mastered all learning to find yourself thrust 
aside to let in a lot of idle schoolboys. You can’t understand—that 
scholarship is my right ; I have worked for it from before I could 
read. ‘The loss of it leaves me a pauper, it destroys my career, it 
shows me that not merit but favour gives men their chances—unto 
every one which hath shall be given, and from him that hath not, 
even that he hath shall be taken away. A man like me to be put 
down at the tyranny of an examiner !—it is fear—it is jealousy ”—-— 

“What howling rubbish! Who ever heard of an examiner 
being ”"—— 

“Unjust? You haven't, of course. It can’t be that I have been 
fairly beaten by you.” 

““They’re never unfair up here. Nobody ever heard of such a 
thing ”—— 

“You are rich, and I am poor.” 

“ And it’s just the poor men that win. Why the Vice-Chancellor’s. 
father was a common working carpenter, and he’s refused a 
bishopric.” 

“Then there is some terrible mistake—for I tell you it’s impossible 
that you should win and I lose. You don’t know what my life has 
been—what I have done ”—— 

“ By Jove, though—I know it isn’t likely I should beat you—sup- 
pose the papers should have got mixed: such a thing might be, and 
it’s more likely than that a reading man like you should be licked by 
an idle dog like me. Just wait here five minutes, Herrick—lI’ll see 
the Dean—perhaps I’ve been reckoning without my host after all. 
By Jove, I shall be almost glad to find myself sold”—— 

The kind-hearted young fellow caught up his hat and was off like 
a shot. 

The ghost of hope returned to Abel, and made him spend a 
hideous half hour of suspense in drumming upon the window pane, 
his forehead damp with cold perspiration while his temples throbbed 
and burned. Anxiety prevented his realising what the result would 
be if there was no blunder, and if he was really a beaten man. 

At last, after what seemed many endless hours, Tom returned. 

“Herrick,” he said very gravely, but more kindly than before, 
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“I’m afraid I have bad news—but I’m not sure it mayn’t be good in 
the long run. The Dean ¢s a brick—there’s no mistake about that, 
anyhow. He seemed glad to see me, and said my papers were very 
fair—barring the mathematics of course ; they don’t look for that sort 
of thing from a public school man. And they might look a long time 
for it from Horchester. He said there was no possibility of a mistake, 
and of course, when one comes to think of it, there couldn’t be. I 
didn’t say much about that, because going to ask if I hadn’t been 
placed by a blunder would have made me look like a fool, and have 
been like crying down Horchester—but I asked him about you.” 

Not being given to make long speeches, he paused ; but Abel said 
not a word. 

“ He said there could be no mistake about your papers, they were 
so queer. I can’t tell you all he said—only what it all came to. 
You are a wonderfully clever fellow. You seem to know everything 
that nobody knows and nothing that everybody knows—except in 
mathematics, where you were better than most of us, and seemed to 
have gone farther, unless it was that you’d begun to read them at the 
wrong end ; but your classics were as if you’d been taught by some 
awfully clever fellow from Bedlam, you were so original and so wild. He 
thought you safe to be a high wrangler, though, with good training, 
and he’d have been glad if you’d got one of the scholarships, only, 
as they have to go by examination, of course to take other things into 
account wouldn’t be fair to the other men. He said he soon gave up 
looking at yourclassical papers, except for fun, and tried to give you 
all-the marks in mathematics he could, but it was no use—several 
men besides:MacKay answered what was set better than you, though 
if you had been examined in what wasn’t set he’s afraid you might 
have plucked Aim. He says you must have thought you were going 
to be examined by Paracelsus and Cornelius Agrippa—whoever they 
may have been—and have studied in the -Aiddle Ages. He would 
like to see you awfully and have a talk with you. I told him you had 
taught yourself, and how important it is for you to get what’s after all 
of precious little use to me. By Jove, Herrick, I feel desperately 
mean and shabby to win over a fellow that could have licked me 
into fits if he’d only been used to exams—the Dean as good as 
said you ought to have won if -you’d only known the commonest 
things that every fourth-form boy knows by nature. I’d go and call 
on him straight if I was you.” 

And much more he reported of what the Dean had said, bringing 
every scrap of praise into prominence, and smoothing down all 
severities as well as honesty and want of tact would allow. Little 
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could Tom guess that what he intended for encouragement and con- 
solation was, in truth, a crushing blow. 

“No,” said Abel, at last, no longer fiercely, but calmly, hopelessly, 
almost humbly. “ You are too good to me. I will not see the Dean. 
Good-bye.” 

‘Wait a bit—there’s no hurry. Where are you off to ?” 

“No matter. Only this is no place for ignorant fools—like me. I 
think I will be a soldier. I shall pass that examination, anyhow.” 

“That’s all humbug. Go and see the Dean.” 

Abel shook his head sadly. “No.” 

“It’s hard lines,” said Tom. ‘“1f I was you I’d put on some swell 
coach and try again. Send Greek to the devil, and your mathematics 
will pull you through.” 

“Fine talking—to a man with but twenty shillings in the world ; 
and those I owe.” 

“Well, that’s pluck, and no mistake, to come up to St. Kit’s 
with twenty shillings! I thought a man of your cut must have 
bottom in him somewhere. It zs hard lines, by George! I can’t 
stand robbing a man of his chances without trying to make up for 
them. You'll excuse my saying I don’t think St. Kit’s is the place 
for a man who hasn’t got too muchtin. But you must get something, 
somewhere, if it’s only a sizarship—that’s clear. I never felt so 
ashamed of myself in my life. I'd give up this confounded scholar- 
ship if that would put things straight; but it seems I’m not the only 
man before you. Fancy an exam, that one thinks nothing of, being 
so uncommonly like a tragedy. I have it—coach, if you can’t be 
coached—make fellows pay you for grinding. ‘There are lots of men, 
Hammond himself for one, who'll have to cram Euclid and all that 
muck for the Little-Go, and you could do—look here—I must begin 
to grind at it before October comes—I know I shan’t when I come 
up—and I always meant to put on a coach between Horchester and 
St. Kit’s—come down to our place, Longworth,” Tom ran on, letting 
his needless scruples about profiting by another's loss and his eager- 
ness to make compensation to a deserving and unfortunate man hurry 
him beyond the bounds of common sense and common prudence. 
“Come down to-morrow—they'll be all reading men and women 
there but me; we'll make a reading party of it while you're turning 
yourself round. I must have had some tutor if I hadn’t you, and 
you're the man. The governor’s tremendously partial to all queer— 
uncommon people, and we're very free and easy: you'll be quite at 
home.” 

What could Abel, with a head too occupied for another thought to 
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find room, say to such an offer? Tom read his silence as the natural 
hesitation of a shy and sensitive man, and said still more warmly— 

“‘T mean it—I never say what I don’t mean. Think it over if you 
like—I don’t start till to-morrow morning, and you can easily make 
up your mind by then. But you'll come. I’ve made up my mind 
you're to be senior wrangler and Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
Tom Eliot isn’t the fellow to make up his mind without doing what 
he’s made it up to, as all Horchester knows, and as you'll know before 
long. Let me have a line before bedtime to say if you'll come to 
Longworth—just yes or no. When you're once there you'll find 
there’s nobody like the governor for giving a man good advice, and 
helping him too. And from the moment you say yes, mind, you’re 
my tutor; and I don’t think you'll find the governor a man to quarrel 
about terms—you know what I mean. I must be off to the telegraph 
now—don’t forget to let me hear.” 

It is true that Abel Herrick was not likely to interfere with Flora 
Campbell. But, none the less, there can be little doubt that Tom 
Eliot had acted less like a man of the world than he believed himself 
to be. Only because he wished to be just and generous, he had 
pressed his father’s hospitality upon a stranger of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing worth knowing but that he had not twenty-one 
shillings in the world. That headstrong look of his was beginning to 
show that it was not there for nothing. But the deed was done, and 
he was not one to withdraw. ‘“ That’s aman who’s down, and has to 
be helped,” said he to himself as he lighted a cigar, and went at last 
to send off his telegram. 

Abel dragged himself to his own lodging—a poor back room in a 
back street, where he had been economising upon triumphant hope 
and Mrs. Tallis’s ten pounds, now all spent but one. ‘That back 
room had for many days been an antechamber to the temple of 
Fame—and now! He had wasted the whole of his life—and 
what life is so long as its first one-and-twenty years?—only to 
find, on the day appointed for triumph, that any chance school- 
boy was better armed for the fight than he. Of what the world 
seemed to recognise as learning he knew nothing: he thought 
he had been travelling far along the broad high road, and he had 
only been following a Jack-o’-lantern along a bye-path that led to 
nowhere at all. His was the depth of mortification in which the 
vainest of men cries out that he is a fool. He had not the means, 
even if he had the heart, to begin: again. Why had he ever left 
Winbury, his fool’s paradise? There he was great—in a dream. 
And his “ Wars of the Stars,” and his certainty of future glory—how 
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could he let Milly know of this shameful downfall—how her hero, 
after all his boasting, had failed? How could he go back to the 
Vicar, and beg to be restored to the schoolmastership he had so 
confidently resigned? How, even, could he say to Mrs. Tallis, “I 
have failed—I cannot pay you back your loan”? At one stroke he 
had lost bread, hope, ambition, pride, self-respect—and “ Milly is 
lost with the rest of it,” said the poor young man to himself in his 
despair. “I can’t tell Aer of my disgrace. I should die of shame.” 

Men have drowned themselves for less. And then he thought of 
how he had been beaten by his confessed inferiors. He thought of 
Tom Eliot : and the poor beaten, self-styled genius envied—the word 
must be used—the lad who had been trained for the race and had 
gained what should have been a help to poverty because he had 
been rich enough to be sent to Horchester: in a word, because he 
had required no aid. The logic might be good or bad, but it stood 
in the way of gratitude. Why should the race. be denied to the 
swift and the battle to the strong? Why should the rich be en- 
riched at the expense of the poor? Why should Tom be born to 
fine linen and Abel to rags when both came naked into the world ? 
Why should the rich be filled with good things and the hungry be 
sent empty away? With these and like unanswerable questions he 
was aggravating his own terrible disappointment when his eye fell 
upon what he had been too self-absorbed to observe—a trunk 
studded with brass nails in a corner of the room, and, upon the table, a 
letter directed to himself in the most lady-like Italian hand. He 
opened it mechanically, and read :— 


“My DEAR ABEL,—When you told me of your success I didn’t 
know what to do for joy! Of course you were to win! So now, 
dear Abel, you can really finish your grand poem and be a great 
man. I didn’t write before because Mrs. Hodges at the shop finds 
out what's in all the letters—I know she does—so I send this by the 
carrier, who will always post my letters for me at Eastington. The 
box contains all your things, which aunt got together and sends you— 
which shows she’s pleased; and, dear Abel, I am so proud! It 
isn’t likely I should forget you indeed—I’m sure there’s nobody to 
make anybody forget anybody, not even young Mr. Adams; he 
drove over yesterday to tea, and was more absurd than ever; he 
made me laugh all the evening with his ridiculous jdkes, but then 
I’ve been in a laughing humour ever since I heard the great news. 
I told him of your success of course, and who wrote the poem in the 
Mercury ; so 1 expect they'll put it in all the papers. I’m sorry to 
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say poor Mrs. Herrick has a bad lumbago, but all the others are 
very well ; they are very proud to have brought up such a great man 
as you are now, and I had to explain to them what a scholarship 
means about a hundred times; but as I don’t know quite exactly 
myself, I found it rather hard. However, I did what I’m sure you'll 
think right. I asked aunt for a sovereign, and gave it them from you, 
and they understood that very well. ‘The girl at the Vicarage told 
aunt that the Vicar said, when he got your letter, ‘A good riddance, 
too ; confound the rascal for telling me he was one of old Crook’s. 
pupils ; he’s some training college puppy, I’ll be bound, in the pay 
of the Whigs ; drunk or sober I’ll have old Crook back again.’ But 
he isn’t back, so the boys have a holiday ; so you may suppose what 
you're thought of here by young and old. I asked Mr. Pottinger to 
have the bells rung, and he would have, only he was afraid of shaking 
the steeple down. I shan’t expect you to write to me often, for 
you'll have so much to do; but do write when you can—it’s but dull 
now you're gone. The box is corded and the carrier waiting, so a 
million congratulations and best love from your ever affectionate 
“ MILLY. 


“*P.S.—I shall make you a purse for your first money, and shalt 
get the silk in Eastington. It will be something to do, for aunt 
never lets me do anything to help her, except keep your books dusted. 
I found an old broken tea-cup behind them the other day, and kept 
the bits for luck—‘ Broken pitcher, you'll be richer; broken cup, 
good for luck,’ they say. I sit at the drawing-room window most 
mornings, so you know how to see me, if you care to.. Don’t work 
foo hard. Mind and a/ways tell me everything that ever happens, for 
even if you hadn’t got what you wanted, it would have been ai/ the 
same to your affectionate 

“ MILLY. 

“ P.P.S.—I am so glad, dear Abel !” 


This was the last straw—every word was a sting. He did not seek 
to trace out the love written in sympathetic ink between the lines of 
a young girl’s letter to one whose greatness made hershy. He could 
only see that he dared not return to Winbury except to confirm his 
premature glory : he could not write to Milly to answer her joy by 
saying, ‘‘ Love me more than ever, for I have failed.” But the sting 
was wholesome in a way—it nerved him, no longer to ambition, but 
to climb the ladder slowly since he could not reach it at a bound. 
Surely not Tom Eliot, but Destiny, had offered him an escape fron» 
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the dilemma between going back to Winbury like a beaten cur, and 
throwing himself into the Cam. 
So he thus answered Milly’s pledge of constancy in good and ill :-— 


“ DeaR Mr. Exiot,—I have decided. I will go to Longworth 
to-morrow. 
“ Yours gratefully, 
“A. HERRICK.” 


But he who has dreamed of springing to the top of a ladder at a 
leap is not content to climb when he wakes, however stoutly he may 
resolve. Having sent his note to Tom’s lodgings by a messenger, he 
surrendered himself into the hands of fate, and sat down and 
dreamed bitterly. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
Grant me, ye gods, a wealth of wit 
Without a skull to cover it: 
And, free from rust that moulders, 
Grant me a blade for ever bright, 
A sunless day, a shadeless night, 
A fame without beholders : 
Yea, grant me all prodigious things— 
A flawless leaf, a pair of wings 
Without a pair of shoulders. 

“ Bur, dear Mrs. Burnett, how is it possible for anybody to be 
happy but an angel or an oyster? We are born to be happy, we are 
told, and to be thankful for our blessings. What are mine, I should 
like to know? I am not rich enough to do any good that would not 
be done without me, and though the widow’s mite did a great deal of 
good to the widow, I have no satisfaction in doing things merely to 
feel that I am good—I want to feel that the world is really better for 
what I do. I am not poor enough to enter the real battle of life—I 
am only a holiday soldier, arming myself for a war that goes on all 
round me and that I am not allowed to see. Ah, I have it! Men 
are made to be happy, which means that women are not, so the 
saying is true after all.” 

“This is the nineteenth century, my dear, and you are in your 
nineteenth year—the conjunction of a melancholy year with a dis- 
contented age. But you have indeed a terrible list of sorrows. I 
am going on for seventy, and I never had but one that I cannot 
whistle away.” 

** And that—?” 
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“No, it’s not my son Dick, as it’s on the tip of your tongue to 
say. It’s just that I shall die without ever having been as sad as you. 
There's just nothing that can make up to a woman for never having 
been a girl.” 

Beatrice was helping her heroine dress for dinner at the Deanes’ 
country house at Longworth, which Mr. Deane had rebuilt at a cost 
only known at present to his architects and builders. As she was 
not given to hero-worship, it may be assumed that she had not chosen 
her heroine without cause. It was a real condescension on the part 
of such a moon of science and star of society to find a corner in her 
list of occupations for a visit to Longworth, and Beatrice was im. 
mensely proud of waiting on her like a maid of honour about a queen. 

The great lady was insignificant enough at first sight. She was a 
little elderly Scotchwoman, with a marked national accent, and with 
features that could never have been anything but homely. At second 
sight, however—that is, as soon as she had time to speak—her 
French vivacity of expression drew attention to fine dark eyes that 
were shown off by a profusion of snow-white hair; and then she 
became interesting. But her principal note of character was her 
smile, which attracted some, but repelled others, for it was not a 
kindly smile, and intolerable to those who were afraid of ridicule. 
When she spoke kindly it seemed to contradict her words, and to 
throw an atmosphere of hard doubt over the reality of her number- 
less kind deeds. But, to those who were not afraid of it, it seemed 
the solitary protest of a bitterness of experience against a sweetness 
of nature, blended by time into a wise habit of laughing instead of 
crying over spilled milk and those who spill it—herself included. 

In short, she was not only a learned woman and a good woman, 
but a woman of the world besides ; and it was largely owing to this 
last quality no doubt that Beatrice, like others, felt the influence 
ascribed to her real mental eminence. The girl who could do 
nothing by halves tried to turn herself into a new edition of Mrs. 
Burnett—binding, tricks of phrase, and all, even to the errata. She 
was even ashamed of being neither so old nor so little as her lioness, 
and would willingly, in her enthusiasm, have exchanged her own 
bright brown hair for the snows of more than sixty years. From 
which one thing is certain—her hero was yet to come. 

Of course one great charm of her model was its flawless con- 
sistency. It was a little jar to her, therefore, when Mrs. Burnett, 
who had advanced so far out of woman’s beaten track, as much 
as told her, who was as yet only struggling through the hedges, 
that she ought to be happy in the high road. 
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‘But surely you were not content before you had shown what a 
woman can do—before you became so great—ah, I should be content 
enough if I dreamed I could ever be half so great as you!’ But then 
you were not fastened down into a little circle like me. You were 
-out in the world. There was a place for you.” 

“ My dear! As if the whole round world was not a little circle, 
and as if we were not all out in it—and very much out, sometimes. 
And as to place, there is just one place for all things—and that’s 
wherever they happen to be. Mine is at Longworth now ; and are 
ye sure your place is not there too?” 

“ Anyhow, there I am.” 

“No, my dear. Longworth is a bonny nest of trees, and hills, and 
burns—a place to be young in. And when are ye there? Longworth 
is not a library—and when are ye not there?” 

“ And when are you out of the library?” asked Beatrice, as if that 
settled the whole question. 

Mrs. Burnett led her before the cheval glass. ‘“ Which is most 
like a milk-maid,” she asked; “I, the old town mouse, who have 
eaten all my candles at both ends, or you, the young country mousie, 
who has only begun to nibble at one ?” 

To that question there was but one answer. The cheeks of 
Beatrice Deane were already paler than even a few weeks ago, 
while those of Mrs. Burnett were firmer and brighter than many an 
idle girl’s. 

“Perhaps when I am as old—I mean as young—as you,” said 
Beatrice, gaining colour from a blush, “I shall be able to take work 
like play. You did not become Mrs. Burnett by running about the 
fields when you were—old. What woman has done, woman can 
do.” . 

‘I became Mrs. Burnett just by marrying Mr. Burnett, my dear. 
And what woman has done is the very thing woman can’t do—for 
Nature never yet repeated herself, and never will. I did not run 
about the fields, and for why? Because I had to spend play-time in 
making my six little brothers ready for the schoolmaster—and their 
clothes too—and finding hands for the whole house, for we never 
had a girl worth the salt to her porridge ; and eyes for two—for my 
father was blind, and that’s what made me learn Greek—or ye may 
be sure I’d not have left a flower growing on the moor. Ah, my 
dear,” she said, looking up into Beatrice’s face with a touch of pity 
in her eyes, if not in her tone, “‘ I am conceited enough to like being 
called young, my bonny Bee, but I’d like better to have been young, 
and a mad-cap lassie with the rest of them. It was not my fault I 
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Jost it, but it will be yours if you do. A woman that’s never been 
a girl! It is as bad as a man that’s never been a boy; and boys, my 
dear, are always idle ne’er-do-weels, but those that never turn into 
men.” 

“ You say that!” exclaimed Beatrice, opening her eyes in amaze. 
“ Would you have me copy the girls—and they’re the only ones I have 
to copy—who think of nothing but dress and fritter away their hearts on 
staircases till they’re unfit for the only thing they ever think of ?” 

“T’m not sure but ye might copy them a little way, and no harm 
—unless ye’d rather play golf or cricket. You do neither—ah, my 
dear, it would be just nonsense for ine to pretend I’ve not done 
something, but it has been in spite of never having been a girl.” 

Beatrice’s eyes, which had been on the point of filling with tears at 
what sounded more than half like a scolding from one whose good 
opinion was her immediate aim in life, lighted up once more. “I 
-can’t play cricket,” she said. “‘ You are what you are without cricket 
-or waltzing, and whatever way you took is the right one, I’m sure. 
I wish mine were a home like yours was.” 

Mrs. Burnett gave her silk flounces a final shake before the cheval 
glass, and looked at herself not without approval. ‘‘ Nay, my dear 
—if you had_been in my place you would have soon found your way 
into the kirk-yard. You may be one girl in ten, but I was one in ten 
thousand.” 

Beatrice opened her eyes and duubted her ears. “I never heard 
you praise yourself before !” she exclaimed, surprised out of polite- 
ness. “I thought you left that to the world.” 

“‘ My dear, to tell the truth is not vanity. I say that my dinner 
never disagreed with me since I was born.” 

“* Your dinner !” 

“‘ Nor my breakfast—by which I mean breakfast, and not toast and 
tea. I’m not proud of my brains. That’s nothing—everybody, down 
to my poor boy Dick, has brains nowadays—if he'll not be the ex- 
«ception that proves the rule. But of my teeth and my digestion I’m 
just as proud as a peacock, for they’re things that get rarer every day. 
I’ve tried mine with London seasons, night work, meals taken any- 
how or no-how, poverty, luxury, sorrow and pain, for nigh seventy 
years, and they’re as good as new. But that I’m nota palsied old 
woman is just good luck—I ought to be. If you were made of cast 
iron, I’d say live my life if it pleases you. But as I aman un- 
natural phenomenon, I say take care of the flesh and blood and the 
bright spirits, my dear, and give the brains just a wee chance of taking 
care of themselves.” 
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“*T am as strong as a horse, I assure you!” said Beatrice, eagerly. 
*‘ And then it is my right to be whatever I can make myself” 

“Your right? My dear, it is only sham people talk of their rights, 
and never get them: real people don’t talk of their duties, and do 
them. If you think of your duties you'll get your rights fast enough, 
and if that’s never you won’t care. There—I’m dressed now, and I 
only hope you’re half as ready for dinner as Iam. Come in!” 

“Oh Bee! Oh Mrs. Burnett!” exclaimed Annie, almost jumping 
into the room. ‘“ ‘Tom’s come back—the dog-cart is coming up the 
avenue. I wonder if he’s brought anybody with him ?” 

“‘ Bring? Who should he bring ?” asked Beatrice. “‘ Some coxswain 
or longstop, I suppose. I don’t think we need be very much interested 
in wondering who is to be the next specimen of Horchester.” ‘She had 
been sadly put out by finding Mrs. Burnett’s views of life so little in 
accord with her own, and disappointed in not finding sympathy. Every 
pet belief of hers had been wounded by that curious smile that seemed 
to point the kindest words with an unintentional sting. And then—if 
it had not been Mrs. Burnett—it sounded like the theory of the enemy 
to suggest that a woman’s delicate brain is as dependent for its vigour 
upon animal health as a man’s. Men have brain with muscle, women 
brain without muscle—therefore women are free from the impedi- 
ments that hinder men. That was how she argued ; and Mrs. Burnett 
herself was a living proof of the soundness of her logic, however 
much she might elevate her digestion at the expense of her brain. 

“ For we, read I,” said the old lady. “TI still like boys, in spite 
of my own. Is Dick in the drawing-room yet, Annie? But I need 
not ask—the wonderful talent the lad has for being last is real born 
genius. He was the last born, and the last left me,” she said, with 
just the whisper of a tear in her voice, “the last in his class, the last 
to see a joke, the last "—— 

“The last, I think we heard, to leave a certain unpronounceable 
station,” said Annie, “when the Sepoys had to be held off for a 
minute more. Isn’t it true?” 

“Thank you, my dear. I’m not saying the lad’s not brave, for 
he’s a Stewart on my side: but I never could quite believe the story 
of his being first in the charge afterwards all the same. Ah, Annie— 
if the longstop comes, let down poor Dick easily.” 

Annie looked slyly at Beatrice: but that young lady’s mind was 
soaring above such sublunary concerns, “And after all—if she is 
right—I, too, don’t know what indigestion means !” she was thinking 
proudly. 

The two girls followed Mrs. Burnett into the drawing-room, where 
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Mr. and Mrs. Deane and an elderly gentleman in spectacles were 
waiting for the dinner bell. But before it sounded, another bell 
clattered through the house: and Annie, clapping her hands, cried 
out— 

‘“*There’s ‘Tom !” 

And Tom it proved. In another minute they heard his voice on 
the stairs, and in he came, followed by the half-expected stranger as 
far as the door. But the latter, though interesting, would keep. 
At present all eyes and ears were for Tom. 

“Well, you have made a clear sweep of it!” he said, as soon as 
the shower of greetings had subsided, for the Deanes had no 
notion of its being good manners to treat one another as 
strangers, whether strangers were present or no. “I feel like 
Rip van Winkle—I don’t know my own home. And, what do you 
think ?—wait a minute though—I must introduce you to my friend 
Herrick, who’s been good enough to—by Jove! it’s such a long 
story I can’t find the head of it—my father, my mother, Miss Beatrice 
Deane, Miss Annie Deane” 

The strange young man, whose eyes looked half dazed with his 
sudden half entrance into a lighted room, made an awkward bow to 
the chandelier. 

“Tf am happy to see you at Longworth,” said Mr. Deane, 
holding out his hand. “ Always happy to see any friend of my 
Tom. An old school-mate, I suppose? My dear, I suppose we 
shan’t wait much longer now? Tom and his friend must be as 
hungry as fox hunters.” 

Mrs. Deane, standing by her husband, regarded Tom’s friend, 
whose name she had not quite caught, with no little curiosity. His 
boots, in particular, were not of the sort associated in her mind with 
Tom’s set, and there were other points about the young man that 
puzzled her. Annie whispered to Beatrice— 

“What a disappointment! I told Tom to bring somebody nice, 
and he has brought an usher from Horchester. I’m so glad the 
Campbells have not come—just to spite him.” 

‘* He is what Tom would call nice,” said Beatrice. ‘ He looks as 
if he could knock somebody down, and would like to try.” 

“I’m very glad you’ve brought Tom home at last,” said Mrs. 
Deane, pleasantly, but a little stiffly, for she had made up her mind 
that the young man was not to her liking. ‘I was beginning to 
think ”—— 

“ And now guess my news,” interrupted Tom, “all of you. I bet 
everybody that everybody’s wrong.” 

VoL. XV., N.S. 1375. 
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“You've been to see Uncle Markham!” said Annie. “No— 
you’ve been—it’s something about an F and a C ?” 

“Wrong for you! Go on—I’ll say who’s right when you've all 
done.” 

“ A bit of news, eh?” said his father. ‘“ Let me see—you’ve not 
—you've not given up smoking, I suppose? That would be too 
sensible to be true.” 

“ George !” said Mrs. Deane, “as if he’d tell it in that way!” 
A sudden surrender of the pipe only suggested one idea to her, and 
it was uncomfortably connected with the visitor, who, just because 
he did not look like one of Tom’s friends, might turn out to be 
‘Tom’s future brother-in-law. Her boy had been quite long enough 
away for mischief, and there was no knowing into what hands he 
might have fallen. ‘ You’ve lost all your luggage again !” 

“You've made five thousand off your leg-bail, or whatever you 
call it,” said Beatrice with affected disdain. “Let me be the first 
to congratulate you.” 

“ Wrong—every one of you. I’ve not been to see Uncle Markham. 
I’ve not lost my luggage. I’ve not made five thousand off whatever 
I call it. The governor's nearest, for I have given up smoking ever 
since I left the train; but as I shall most likely take to it again 
before bed-time, I can’t own I’ve lost, even to him. I am a minor 
scholar elect of St. Kit’s—what do you say to that, Bee? Wasn't 
there some bet of blue stockings? I'll let you off for a pair of 
slippers, if you know how to make them.” 

“Then let me be the second to congratulate you,” said Mrs. 
Burnett from the fireplace. ‘Tom bowed, not to her reputation, 
of which he knew nothing, but to her snow-white hair, and was not 
afraid of her smile. 

“ Who would have thought it !” said Mr. Deane, proudly. “If it 
had been Bee, now !—Mrs. Burnett, Dr. Archer, let me present to 
you my son Tom. Ah, Mrs. Burnett! this sort of thing makes us 
fathers and mothers feel like an old hen whose ducklings are taking 
to the water.” 

“Oh, Tom !” whispered Beatrice, whose ill-temper had cleared off 
ina moment. “If I wasn’t so glad, I should envy you! But it’s 
as good as being examined myself, and coming out before the 
first ; if cleverness has won, what would not work have done !” 

“‘No—cleverness didn’t win; nor work either,” said Tom. 
“ They're both standing in the doorway. It was just old Horchester 
pulled me through, and nothing more. I wasa bad third as it was, 
and ought to have been a fourth, if all had their due.” 
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** And who is it that’s in the doorway, please ?” 

“ Ask him for yourself, after dinner—he’s quite your style. He's 
to be senior wrangler one of these days.” 

“* No—is it true ?” 

“T have said it. And what I say ”"—— 

“Is nonsense.” But she looked at the stranger more heedfully, 
and was studying the contrast between the ploughman’s boots and 
the scholar’s face when at last the welcome thunder of the gong 
announced the only piece of news that never grows stale. 

“Mr. Herrick,” said Mrs. Deane, giving her arm to the silent 
professor, who had been invited to talk to Mrs. Burnett, “ will you 
take down my niece Annie? But where’s Captain Burnett ?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” said his mother, “don’t wait a minute 
for Dick! I don’t think the lad ever tasted soup in his life, nor 
fish, but when half cold. I believe he was almost in time for dinner 
once, but it turned out he had mistaken the day of the week, and 
thought it was yesterday.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Deane. “The hare and the tortoise, 
you know.” 

“Ah, those tortoises! How vain they are because a hare once 
preferred a nap in the sunshine to the shame of beating one of 
them—and quite right too. But what I complain of poor Dick is 
that even when he runs with tortoises he comes in at the tail. But 
mercy on us! Here is Dick himself, before we’re down the stairs. 
Why, Dick! what brings you down so soon? Dinner has not 
begun.” 

“ All right, mother,” said a deep, good-tempered voice from the 
rear of the procession as it entered the dining-room. “I’m very 
sorry to be so nearly late, Mrs. Deane ; but the fact is, I’m plagued 
with a watch that has somehow got six hours out, and I never know 
whether to take it as six hours fast or six hours slow.” 

Unpunctual people are privileged to make strange excuses, and 
Mrs. Deane, who liked Captain Burnett as a relief from the clever 
people with whom her husband liked to fill his table, and was no 
arithmetician, accepted his reason with good faith as well as good 
nature. ‘The contrast in appearance between Mrs. Burnett and her 
son was one of the very few absolutely perfect things that the world 
contains. He was nearly six feet high, broad-chested and long 
limbed, and instead of her vivacity of mouth and eyes his handsome 
regular features wore an expression of the supremest and most imper- 
turbable calm. A heavy brown moustache added no doubt to his 


physical advantages in many eyes, but it certainly took away from 
T2 
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the expressive power of a face that had not much expressive power 
to lose. But the art of abolishing expression is a favourite occupa 
tion of our time, and it must not be supposed that the young 
officer looked the fool that his mother seemed to consider him, or 
that his bull seemed to imply. Mental laziness, absence of ambition, 
easy temper, want of words, modesty, and a handsome face, when all 
combined, have often conferred a very undeserved label on men who 
are in fact rather more sensible than nine clever people out of ten. 
It was true enough, as his mother had said, that Dick Burnett was a 
dunce at school. But in action he had been no dunce even there. 
Nothing could stir him into any sort of emulation, either in work or 
play: when personal distinction was to be earned, he kept out of 
the way, and left it with the utmost indifference to those who cared 
about such things. He was equally careless and indifferent if 
playing or rowing on the winning side. But if rowing or playing for 
the school when defeat was in the wind, he could be almost relied 
upon to save the day—the more hopeless it was, the more inex- 
haustible seemed his hidden reserve of power. He would then 
come with a burst to the front, stay there till victory was assured, 
and then fall back, and let others claim the glory. It was the same 
when, at his own choice, he entered the army. He had no taste 
for that or any career, but this promised him the best field for 
inactivity, and his mother admitted, according to a belief that 
prevailed once upon a time, that he chose wisely—for a fool. And, 
if England had remained at peace with all the world, he would have 
carried out his plan of lounging through life, content to be, and not 
to do—always a gentleman and always a nobody. But England did 
not remain at peace: and not even Dick Burnett, with all his care, 
could manage to hide that he had as clear a head, as stout a heart, 
and as strong a sword-hand as any man that bore the burden and 
heat of those terrible Indian days. Any other man who behaved 
as well, and did as much as he, would have made a lasting 
name. Hedid not. And this was all an old and forgotten story 
now. Dick Burnett quietly took up the old label when all was over, 
went to sleep again, and hid away his Victoria Cross, as if anything 
in the shape of a reward was a badge of shame. 

Beatrice occupied the silence that usually accompanies soup in 
comparing the three specimens of young manhood now before her : 
and her pride of sex was not lessened by the process. There was 
Tom—*“ He would have been proud of himself if he had thrown a 
ball a foot or two more than usual, and when I only hinted he had 
brains, he was ashamed of the mere suspicion: what can a man be 
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good for who is proud of being a machine, and ashamed of being 
more?” There was Captain Burnett—a brave animal. She had 
passed one in the pound, to the full as respectable, that very day. 
There was the future senior wrangler—Why could he not manage to 
look like a gentleman besides? One would think, to look at him, 
that he was a page out of Euclid bound by accident into the 
Longworth family album. She was certainly hard to please. 

But her prejudice against the scholar was merely an unexpressed 
instinct, for she would not own to herself, however much her taste 
might insist upon it, that the eccentricities of genius, if shown only 
in the matter of boots, are presumably its weaknesses, unfitting it so 
far as they go for the work it has to do. Ofcourse she could not tell 
that Abel’s boots happened to be part of his strength, seeing that 
they were the outward symbol of a home-made mind. Ex-hurdle- 
maker as he really was, he had read himself out of vulgarity if not out 
of awkwardness, and his natural tact prevented him showing that he 
was eating with a silver fork for the first time. Much her wisdom 
knew about the matter! 

It must be owned that the table-talk at Longworth, though kept 
up briskly, was neither witty nor wise. But for that very reason the 
genius of Winbury was all the more hopelessly at sea. If a single 
good thing had been said, he might have caught hold of it and 
thus pulled himself out of his quagmire. As it was, he listened 
to a Babel, wherein everybody was talking in an unknown tongue. 
Every commonplace allusion to things or people was as unintelligible 
as that wonderful mathematical folio had been to him years ago. 
Was this a sample of the world he had read of—was his brilliant 
book-world created in contrast to an actual world of Deanes? No 
wonder he, the genius, had been sent to the wall in what seemed to 
him a paradise for Toms. It was a bitter thought, but not unwhole- 
some, ina way. He believed he was eating mutton, when he was, 
in truth, eating the wisdom of the world. 

“ Annie!” said Beatrice, as the four ladies sat round the drawing- 
room fire when the gentlemen had been left to their wine, “how 
could you have the face to ask a learned man like Mr. Herrick what 
he thought of a wretched Italian tenor like Corbacchione?” Her 
musical tendencies, by the way, were ultra-classical: the word 
‘‘ Italian” was the most contemptuous epithet in all her dictionary. 
“T would as soon have asked Socrates his opinion of a penny 
whistle.” 

“ And Socrates, I’ve no doubt, would have given it you, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Burnett. ‘“ And if he had none, he would have asked 
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yours—he was a gentleman. There’s no harm, as he’s a stranger to 
all of us, if I say I’m not in love with Tom’s friend.” 

““ Why?” asked Beatrice. “Should you not have said—if I'd 
said so” 

“It was prejudice? And so it is prejudice, my dear. Perhaps 
he will be my Dr. Fell. But mark my words: that man is a dreamer 

and he'll just be stepping out of his dream. And when that 
happens, my dears, I would as soon meet a mad Malay.” 

“Mrs. Burnett! What cam you mean?” 

** A man—or a woman, Bee—that dreams all his life through from 
end to end is no better and no worse than one that’s broad awake : he 
lives in another world and dies there. But just think what happens 
when he finds all the false lies he’s lived in dead set against what’s 
true: or any way against what’s thought to be true. He'll keepa 
private conscience of his own, in which all that’s wrong for others may 
be right for him. Ye may be sure he’s been master over his own 
castles in the air, and won’t come down to hard earth without 
wanting to be master there as well. Just as he’s followed his fancies 
he’ll now follow his desires, and think it’s all one.” 

“What a terrible picture you draw of Tom’s friend! Annie is 
looking quite frightened. But has not every great and good man 
that ever lived been a dreamer? Has not every poet” 

“* Aye, my dear: and died in the dream—except the poets, who 
have been mostly pretty wide awake, I believe. But you see, when 
a man wakes from a beautiful dream, as it’s sure to be, he can’t help 
hating truth and daylight, and all the ways of them. If he dreams 
of goodness, he thinks it a lie, because it was a dream— and so it is, 
fur the goodness that’s but dreamed of is not goodness at all. Of 
course Tom’s friend is just nothing to me, but I wish for the lad’s 
own sake he admired Corbacchione.” 

““Why—what has that to do with it? I’m glad for his sake he 
hasn’t, for he would have sadly wasted his admiration.” 

“Because, if he’d admired Corbacchione, he would have shown 
that he’s content with very little, and have proved, just to demonstra- 
tion, that he’s not likely to quarrel with the world about anything. 
But ah, lasses, if I’m not in love with Tom's friend, I’m over head 
and ears with Tom! What—not one of ye with the shadow of a 
rose? For shame! You ought to be as jealous—but hush! Here 
they come.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The rosy veil of morning yet 
Hung o’er the barren hill : 

It made the very snows forget 
That they were frozen still. 

With phantom beauty, seeming sooth, 
The floating cloudlets teem— 

But lo, shines out the golden truth— 
And lo!—’tis all a dream. 

* * = 

The wanderer’s eyes in sadness strayed 
Across the barren snows : 

‘¢ Beauty is dead, alas!” he said, 
«« And falsehood tints the rose. 

And when the treacherous bloom I meet 
By woodland, lawn, or stream, 

I will deny that flowers are sweet, 
Because a dream’s a dream.” 


Beatrice had not much farther opportunity of studying the 
manners and customs of a future senior wrangler during the short 
evening that divided a very late dinner from bed-time. It was not 
Mrs. Burnett’s fault, however, if she did not regard him with an 
interest out of all proportion to any real occasion for it. He was a 
stranger, he was odd, he was reputed learned, he was mysteriously 
silent, and now he was labelled “ Dangerous.” Girls, with all their fine 
instinct in judging one another, are not ready at appreciating even the 
boldest shades that distinguish a man from a man: and what better 
first impression than this could any man wish to make upon any 
girl ? 

After a very little music, Tom carried off Captain Burnett and 
Abel into the smoking-room, whither, though the Winbury school- 
master’s behaviour under these novel circumstances has its 
temptations, there is no immediate occasion to follow them. Not 
even the pen, with all its magic, gives the power of omnipresence, 
and it would be base to indulge in Mr. Deane’s Havanas while 
injustice is being done to Miss Beatrice Deane. 

We have seen her with her airs and her tempers, her discontent 
and her pedantry. Henceforth we must know her, if not like her, 
better : and some feeling of doubt, or reserve—I hardly know what 
—seems to hold back the hand that seeks to lift the veil. There is 
always a half consciousness of sacrilege, let readers scorn the fancy 
.as they may, attendant upon trying to pry into the secrets of the 
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most imaginary soul. But the fancied guilt is doubled in strength 
when the subject is so real, nay, so common place, as Beatrice 
Deane. 

As soon as she entered her room she, as a matter of course, sat 
down to read. Like all students who have not reached the 
physician’s age, she had found out the charm of night-work, when the 
body is just tired enough to leave the brain active and clear. She 
used to consider this hour the best of the twenty-four, and still 
considered that she considered it so. 

She was no genius, like Mrs. Burnett, who spoke under the mark 
in calling herself one in ten thousand, and was surely too modest 
concerning the cause. She was not even exceptionally clever. She 
was exceptional in nothing—though she might have been thought 
so once upon a time. The world has always suffered from inter- 
mittent fever, and she was born in one of its hot seasons, during 
which somebody discovered that men had usurped a monopoly of 
learning and were engaged in a gigantic conspiracy to keep in 
darkness the sisters of Lady Jane Grey. Good Mr. Deane, always 
open to anything like a new idea, felt ashamed of the part his sex 
had played, and of his superiority over Mrs. Deane in a general 
knowledge of the loves of the gods and goddesses. Being doubly 
responsible for his two orphan wards,- for the very reason that they 
were not his own children, he determined that they at least should 
have nothing to complain of, more especially as Annie was labelled 
from her cradle a wonderfully clever child. The praises lavished 
upon her sister’s feats of memory fired Beatrice, not with jealousy, 
but with honest ambition, and she had always been devoured with 
a desire to please. That was the grand gift that nature had given 
heras her birth portion. There never was a more purely feminine 
soul. If there had been an epidemic of playing cards, she would 
have played them : if of stringing beads, she would have strung them: 
as it was, learning was in the air. She worked at her tasks, not 
out of a dream-hunger, like Abel Herrick, but out of sheer docility, 
and of affection for the people that set them. 

She soon left Annie so far behind in the race as to get the label 
of genius transferred to her own shoulders. All the Deanes’ birds— 
they do not deserve the more specific name—were swans, as has 
been said before, so that, while yet a child, she had already taken a 
delicious sip of fame in its most pleasant form of home-praise. So 
on she worked, encouraged and applauded at every step, until, one 
day, she found herself faced by the inevitable question—what does 
life mean? Her mother had never asked it. But our daughters are 
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not their mothers—whether alas for it, or thanks therefor, their sons 
and daughters must decide if they can. 

The Deanes, like the best of their neighbours, tried to make the 
best of both worlds, and Beatrice knew well enough what the object 
of human life is theoretically supposed to be. Moreover she believed 
what she knew. But even in this matter many questions troubled 
her. She was not vexed with doubts about matters of doctrine or 
ritual, or whether she was good enough to go to heaven if she died— 
her constant study kept her safe from these dissipations of idle souls. 
But, granting that she was good enough in the main so long as she 
did nothing wrong, according to the unwritten family creed, life was 
not to be satisfied with negatives: and a hereafter implies a here. 
She looked round her, and was hopelessly dissatisfied. Everybody, 
down to the least animated ball-dress, had a recognised place, either 
of use or ornament, except the poor flies like her, who used the 
brains God had given them only to buzz upon the wheel. Great 
women, like great men, were no more frequent than in the darkest 
times. Men brought their brains to market: but even that con- 
temptible use of what must have been given for use was denied 
to her. They helped her to appreciate and to understand, no doubt, 
and to open to her an infinity of beautiful and wonderful things : 
but the joys of a scholar are selfish, and therefore not joys to her. 
She was even losing the consolation of family sympathy by tres- 
passing upon fields of study into which none could follow her. 

So, by degrees, she gradually gathered about her a philosophy of 
which a great many people have been the original discoverers. It 
rendered her content, but not satisfied. It taught her that we are 
bound in duty to follow a useful and elastic phrase called the laws 
of our being, and that hard head-work was the law of her being, 
because she had followed it. But all these things she kept to 
herself, and openly, in self-defence, argued herself into a simul- 
taneous belief in the inherent nobility of woman’s head-work as 
compared with man’s. 

And had she never once dreamed of love and marriage all this 
while? Not once—and it is not strange to say. She had invented 
her ideal hero, of course, but in such lofty and inconsistent fashion 
as to be practically nothing at all. He must be a prince in inte‘lect, 
of course, but at the same time must require her aid. He must be 
perfectly wise, and yet confirm her in believing all she wished to 
believe. Finally, he must be utterly unlike any man she had ever 
seen—which seems to go to the root of the whole matter in a 
sufficiently obvious way. If keen sight discovers any inconsistencies 
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between her words, between her ideas, or between her ideas and her 
words, keener insight will know how to account for them in the case 
of a girl who, as Mrs. Burnett had said, was the victim of sucha 
formidable conjunction of nineteens. She sought for self-knowledge 
according to the number of her centuries, and failed according to the 
number of her years. 

She took her books, then, and plodded over them conscientiously 
in spite of the manifold temptations to let her thoughts wander over 
Mrs. Burnett’s unwelcome theories till her thoughts began to wander 
of their own accord. She went to bed at last. But she woke as 
usual with the sun, for she had lost the art of sleeping soundly 
even on a sharp winter’s morning, threw a dressing-gown over her 
‘shoulders, and set herself to improve the first hours of the day by 
picking up a few early worms of learning. But even so, she was 
«lressed long before the late and irregular breakfast hour at Long- 
worth, and tried to make up for want of sleep by a turn or two in 
the frosty air. “What nonsense to think I’m not as strong as 
Mrs. Burnett !” she thought, in the strength of her energy. “I'll 
‘show her that I can eat breakfast as well as she.” 

Meanwhile, if she had slept but little, Abel had not been able to 
lose his eyes. 

Had Milly's lover been introduced te the scene of an imaginary 
combat @ eutrance wherein he, a knight of one of his romances, had 
been set to do battle against overwhelming odds in point of numbers, 
strength, and completeness of armour : had the lady of his heart been 
there to see: if, despite her influence and his own courage, he had 
seen himself go down before tougher lances and heavier horsemen : 
it he had then been asked by the showman of the magic mirror what 
he should do, he would have answered—as indeed he had often 
answered such questions—“I should lose neither courage nor 
honour. I see myself fighting on till I am past lifting a finger: I 
see myself carried before the princess—namely, Milly Barnes—who 
crowns me victor because I deserved to win, and whose heart holds 
me higher because I failed: she brings me back to health again, or 
else I die in her arms. If one of my victors, more generous than 
the rest, has lent me his hand to help me to my feet again, I 
embrace him as my friend for ever even if we have to fight again: 
I do my duty as a stout knight and true lover.” And now, 
instead of taking place in a dream, all this had happened in reality, 
‘word for word. And the dreamer, brought face to face with facts 
that gave him as wide a field for showing his knightly virtues as his 
soul desired, had not recognised that the college examination at 
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St. Kit’s was just such a battle-field. Instead of displaying courage 
in defeat he had filled the field with noisy out-cries: he had felt 
nothing but envy towards his generous conqueror while ungraciously 
accepting his hand: he had insulted his lady by being ashamed to 
go to her a beaten man. Of course there is every excuse for his 
recoiling from a return to Winbury in the character of a detected 
impostor who had bragged too soon, from hearing behind his back 
the sneers of the Vicar, from having to explain to Mrs. Tallis that he 
could not repay her paltry pounds—he a genius and she but an 
upper servant !—from having to beg back his hateful place again, 
and from dashing to the ground Milly’s belief in his invincibility. 
And so there used to be every excuse for many a beaten champion 
who, we may be sure, though romance is silent on such matters, 
had to think more of the tongues of his friends than of the 
swords of his foes, and of how the price or hire of his spoiled 
armour was to be paid. Abel’s dreams had shown him but 
the glorious aspect of a conquered hero as he poses before 
the world. Face to face with the world, he did not realise that it is 
the ignoble elements of defeat that constitute the true glory of 
constancy. 

And what a world it was, to judge from all he had seen! It must 
needs be despicable, because it evidently despised him. He had 
learned a great deal at the dinner-table that day. As at St. Kit’s he 
had been esteemed an ignoramus because, knowing more than the 
ean himself, he knew nothing of the little scraps of knowledge 
that schoolboys knew, so at Longworth he was unable to open his 
lips for fear of showing that he knew less of the world than a school- 
girl. What was genius at Winbury became at Cambridge ignorance, 
and at Longworth stupidity. What was he todo? He could never 
go back to the books that had led to his downfall. He was 
too old, as well as too poor, to enter the first form at Horchester. 
lie could do nothing, he was fit for nothing, he was penniless save 
for one gold coin that he had kept to buy Milly a ring in celebration 
of victory, he now believed in nothing—not even in_ himself. 
And yet not one desire had died in him, while a hundred 
more had been born—-and the great truth was gradually 
bearing down upon him that the use of gold pieces is to buy the 
world, and the use of study to buy gold. He had wasted his life in 
beginning at the wrong end: was it even yet possible to make up 
for lost time? And if he ever bought the world—he began to.dream 
again—what a glorious purchase it would be for the world! “I hope 
tutors are paid in advance,” was the companion thought, as he 
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opened his vox. ‘The first thing upon which his eyes fell was his 
manuscript of “The Wars of the Stars.” It was the very voice of 
all his dreams, and it filled him with loathing. It conjured up 
before him, not the old airy mystical fancies that he had once thought 
sublime, but the picture of a flat country village, of a wasted life, of 
wounded vanity, of lost illusions, of barren zeal. And of Milly too, 
to whom in his pride he had read every line—and a sorry sort of 
muse she had proved! He buried the rubbish at the very bottom of 
his box, so that it might shame his eyes no more. 

Unlike Beatrice, he did not wake with the sun, because he had not 
slept with-it. At the first ray of daylight he threw open his window 
and let in the sharp frosty air. For the sake of avoiding tediousness 
I have not been careful to chronicle every little dilemma in 
which the peasant scholar from Winbury found himself on a first 
visit to an ordinary English household, seeing that the commonplace 
things of every day, in proportion as they were familiar matters of 
course to others, were new and strange to him. What passed for 
the eccentricities of genius in the drawing-room were no doubt more 
accurately valued in the servants’ hall. But his opening his window 
at sunrise was no trifle. 

The latter portion of his journey from Cambridge had been made 
in the twilight of a winter afternoon, and he had arrived in the dark, 
so that the new morning opened yet another new world to his eyes. 
It was nothing wonderful in itself—only a wide open valley with a 
broad river winding and curving in the half-distance, and a broken 
line of hills beyond. There are a thousand such scenes, and this 
had not as yet the advantage of green leaves. But it was as if a 
Dutchman had been conveyed by the magic carpet into Switzerland. 
Nature as well as life he had gathered from books, and in both cases 
the reality was utterly unlike his dream. He had been rhyming about 
rivers and hills for years, and now when he saw them he did not 
know them. It was not the peaceful beauty of the scene before him 
that struck him so much as the absolute imposture of his books : his 
poets themselves, even the greatest, had pretended to carry him into 
the secret heart of nature, and they had not enabled him to realise a 
fragment of her outer robe. No wonder, he began to feel, learning 
such as his was despised by those who ‘lived not among words, but 
among things. He could see now that the world was right and he 
was wrong. Fancies were false sirens, one and all, and the whole 
bulk of them was outweighed by a single hard solid fact, whatever it 
might be. And, so thinking, Abel Herrick the dreamer rubbed his 
eyes and stepped out of his dream. 
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Not knowing the ways of country houses, he thought it safest to 
follow the impulse that led him towards the open air. The house 
was not yet awake, but one of the household at least must have been 
Stirring, for the front door was unfastened. He passed out upon a 
terrace that overlooked a lawn surrounded by shrubberies. He 
leaned over the stone parapet and thought: “ Longworth was not 
built of printed bricks, to judge from the people who live in it. I 
must bring myself down to fight the world with its own weapons, 
since it refuses to fight with mine—and then, when Milly is mistress 
of some Longworth, I will show them all what sort of man they 
have despised. No, I cannot go back to her a poor man. I told 
her I would claim her as a great and famous man, and I must keep 
my word.” 


“ Why—Captain Burnett !” exclaimed Beatrice as she approached 
the terrace on her way back from her brisk stroll, “ Are you an early 
riser? What would Mrs. Burnett say? You have surprised me out 
of saying good morning. Perhaps, though, you are not early, but 
late, and I ought to say good night to you ?” 

“ Well, Miss Deane,” began the exceedingly heavy dragoon, 
slowly and gravely, “the fact is I’ve been trying to think about 
things lately, and you see” The Captain was always at his 
slowest when this quick-tongued girl was by. 

** And with the morning cool reflection came ’—is that it ?” 

“Well, I suppose that’s something like what I wanted to say. I 
know there wasn’t much last night—what a capital fellow your 
cousin is! He remembers me at Horchester—so we made friends in 
no time. I wish he was one of ours. But—do you mean to say 
you've come out this sharp morning with no more wraps than those ? 
Let me go in and get you” 

“Oh, I like the cold. I thought you’d get on well with Tom— 
I suppose you settled who was to win every race for the next ten 
years ?” 

“Well, some of them. But one doesn’t look forward quite as long 
as that, you know. I wish one could see half the way.” 

“You speak quite sadly! Itis no bad news of the favourite, I 
hope, that has made you get up to think so early ?” 

“I wasn’t thinking about that—I was thinking about—nothing, I 
assure you, Miss Deane, on my honour.” 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders in imitation of his mother, for the 
Captain was one of her favourite instances of the impossibility of 
any woman being so low in the intellectual scale as some men. 
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“ And how did you get on with the senior wrangler? Did he talk 
about racing too?” 

Abel's left ear began to burn, for from his vantage-ground on the 
terrace he heard every word. 

“Your cousin’s tutor? Well, no—he didn’t—he didn’t strike me 
as a man with many ideas. Not exactly the kind of man—lI can’t 
exactly explain; but you know what I mean. Not exactly what one 
would call a gentleman.” 

“TI can guess. He’s Tom’s tutor, is he? What could have put it 
into Tom’s head to bring down a tutor? Has his scholarship got 
into his head, and put a spark of ‘ambition into him ?—I 
think I know who will make most use of the tutor,” she thought. 
** Longworth will not be such waste of time, after all.” 

“I don’t know—I suppose he wants to cram for something, poor 
fellow. But I want you to do me a favour, if you will.” 

“Let me hear first what it is, please.” 

“Well, you see—-it’s hard to explain—but I wish you wouldn't 
think I think of nothing but nothing. I don’t mind what other 
people think, you know, but you see-—I really ave been thinking 
ever since that talk we had at the Campbells’, if you haven’t for- 
gotten °—— 

*‘T have, though, every word. I never can remember what people 
say at evening parties—except that the room is hot, and then I 
always forget at which party I heard it.” 

A look of disappointment came into the soldier’s eyes. “I dare 
say you've got better things to think of, but I haven’t, you see. 
Don’t you remember saying you wondered how a man could go 
drifting on through life without seeing an end to it, and not putting 
his back into something, if it was only, breaking stones on the road ? 
You said more than that, but that was what it came to ” 

“T said it? Why, everybody has said it. You must have heard it 
hundreds and thousands of times. Do you mean to say Mts. 
Burnett left you to hear it from me?” 

“‘T dare say you're right, but everybody isn’t you.” 

“ And in that I’m sure you're right. Aren’t you getting hungry ? 
I think we had better go in and/see if it isn’t breakfast-time.” 

“Wait one minute, Miss Deane, please! It’s just all the difference 
who it is that says a thing. I want to see an end to it and to put 
my back into something. But you see life with us is such a con- 
foundedly easy-going thing” 

“True!” sighed Beatrice. 

“That what’s a man to do?” 
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“What's a woman to do, you mean! IfI were a man, I should 
soon know what to do.” 

“ Tell me what it is, and I'll put my back into that!” he said with 
a tone that was not very unlike energy. 

“Tm afraid that’s little use. I don’t think our aims could ever 
agree.” 

“You have a right to say that, Isuppose. But tell me what you’d 
have me do, and then see. You have just made me hate,and despise 
myself—do you think if ever—if I could ever make myself whatever 
you want a man to be—I dare say I’m an ass to think of such a thing 
—but do you think you could ever, if I did that ”—— 

Beatrice had been hastening her walk, but she now stopped in dismay. 
She had never yet had an offer, but she knew what was coming— 
and from the stupidest man she knew! It was like an insult to her 
intellect—but she just glanced at the soldier, and read in his eyes 
what deprives even a philosopher of coherent words. In its way it 
was finer eloquence than the oration in which the poet Abel had 
made love to Milly Barnes. 

“T mean I love you with all my heart,” said Dick Burnett more 
slowly and gravely than ever. “And I never loved anybody in my 
life before. And now I suppose you'll send me about my business,” 
he said with a sigh. ‘I said I was anass. I didn’t mean to tell 
you that till I’d shown you—but it’s out now. Never mind : I’ll”—— 

No doubt, as Annie had noticed, the undemonstrative Captain had 
paid her attentions through a London after-season, but Beatrice was 
honestly surprised, and after the first moment honestly pained. She 
would as soon have thought of marrying Dick Burnett as her cousin, 
or her cousin’s tutor. Not even the prospect of having Mrs. Burnett 
for a mother-in-law—a strange form of temptation !—drew her towards 
the son. She scarcely felt flattered, brave and honest gentleman as 
everybody knew him to be. 

“There, dear Captain Burnett,” she said giving him her hand and 
her best and brightest smile. “ Please don’t say a word more. I 
really never thought you could think of me in that way—I should 
never make a wife for you, even if I tried—and I should not try. 
You want somebody the very opposite of me, not a girl who would be 
always sitting by herself over her books and papers. No—you 
must never think of such a piece of folly, or say a word about it 
again.” 

Her manner more than her words was enough to overthrow the 
hopes of one who was weak enough to think nothing of himself in 
comparison with her. But he took her hand, and she let him hold it, 
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out of kindness, while he looked at her sadly and silently. There 
was no doubt a great deal he might have said, but his tongue was 
slow. 

They came side by side, still in silence, up the steps of the terrace, 
and Abel thought it advisable to shift the position that had given him 
a bird’s eye view of this private scene. At first he thought of 
returning to the house : but Beatrice caught sight of him and, glad 
enough of the relief of an interruption to her “é/e-d-/ée, nodded a 
good morning. : 

“ We are all early risers it seems,” she said with forced lightness, as 
Dick Burnett went back to the house dismally: for it was clear that 
the poor fellow was more deeply wounded than he could tell himself 
even, and Beatrice could not see his disappointment, however absurd 
it might be, without a pang. 

Abel felt painfully shy at finding himself for the first time alone 
with a young lady: for of course such a title did not apply to Milly 
Barnes. He had not the consolation of knowing that she stood in 
far greater awe of him and his prestige, and she had just been told, on 
military authority, that he was not exactly a gentleman—a word he 
used in a sense different from hers. 

“This is a very beautiful place, Miss — Deane,” he said, adding 
the surname just in time. 

“We think so. I suppose this country is new to you? It is very 
different from what you have at Cambridge, I suppose.” 

“Very.” 

“TI hear you are going to ‘coach’ Tom—is not that the proper 
word? I hope you will have a pleasant visit, but I suppose you will 
be glad to hear we are not usually very lively. I am so glad Mrs. 
Burnett is staying here just now.” 

“So am I,” said Abel, without knowing why. 

**Of course you know her books by heart, such a great mathema- 
tician as youare! I hope, Mr. Herrick, you are not one of those 
people who think that learning is unfit for girls ?” 

It was with such questions as these, dragged in by the head and 
shoulders by way of conversational challenge, that Beatrice had fallen 
out of masculine favour, except with those who were wise enough to 
tolerate any sort of enthusiasm and with those who, like Dick Burnett, 
were stupid enough to hold everything she said or did to be right 
and wise. 

“I?” asked Abel, to whom the question was new, in a tone of 
surprise that sounded like wonder at his being suspected of holding 
such an idea, 
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**T am so glad of that! I suppose, as you are Tom’s teacher, you 
will not mind my asking you a question or two now and then? I 
find it very hard to get on as fast as I wish, here at Longworth where 
there is nobody to help me—and when I go to Mrs. Burnett she only 
answers by telling me to shut up my books and walk up the hill.” 

Even Milly’s lover could not help feeling the charm of finding, in 
this unexpected quarter, a real girl, out of a dream, who obviously 
accepted him off-hand at his own valuation. Her careless words 
were balm to his wounded vanity, and his self-confidence began to 
blossom anew. 

*“‘I shall be proud to help you in every way I can, Miss Deane,” 
he said, almost in his old despotic way. 

“Thank you indeed! I will not promise not to be troublesome. 
Are you going to stay with Tom—my cousin—long ?” 

““T am not sure”’—— 

“ You will find one thing here—a very fair library. That is my 
department: and I took care that the builders should not give it an 
inch less space than I chose. Tom will no doubt introduce you to 
the billiard room, if you care about playing at ball. Ah—who is that 
man coming up the drive? What business can he have here?” 

“ Any job here in my way, miss?” asked a hoarse voice from 
below the terrace. ‘Any old umbrellas—or parasols? Any scissors 
to grind?” 

“Nothing. You should go to the back—not up the drive.” 

The trespasser was an unusually shabby-looking tinker, or knife- 
grinder, of more than middle-age. He had an unusually shabby- 
looking lurcher, or mongrel, at his heels, and pushed before him a 
half broken-down truck, on the front of which was painted, in 
flourishing white letters, ‘‘ Cornelius Boswell, Dealer in Hardware, 
and, by Appointment, Umbrella-repairer in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen.” 

“Thank ye, miss. Sorry if I’ve made any mistake, and I ax your 
pardon, but all this house be so turned about since I were last this 
way, that, as a travelling tradesman with all England, I may say, for 
his beat, I may be excused. Sure all your scissors are sharp, miss? 
Sure you've got no little job my way? P’raps some of the servants 
may. Hulloa! Good morning to ye, master! Got e’er a penknife 
to grind? How’s all at Win” 

Abel’s ears were still smarting with his having been called no 
gentleman in those of Miss Deane. By gentleman he understood 
two things—one, what his books of heraldry had told him, the other 
what the Winbury people believed a gentleman to be, thereby not 
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including village-schoolmasters, hurdle-makers, or parish-foundlings- 
And now ill-luck, in Miss Deane’s very presence, had sent him this 
miserable tinker who knew him, heaven alone knew how, and had it 
on the tip of his tongue to say what might prove Abel to be no 
gentleman in the eyes of a charming young lady who at present 
looked up to him. 

“No,” he said, cutting short the name of Winbury. “Come— 
don’t you hear the lady telling you to be off ? There’s nothing 
here.” 

He spoke with impolitic impatience. “Eh!” asked the tinker 
with a touch of impudence in his tone. “ Let the lady tell me so 
herself, if you please. I can see through a mill-stone as well as my 
neighbours, 7can. But as to Win—— however, if you havn’t got a 
penknife, you may have something to get a drink this sharp morning, 
and that’s another pair of shoes.” 

“Take that then, and be off with you,” said Abel, who saw to his 
dismay that this chance tramp had managed to read a thought of 
which he was ashamed. “ Take that ” Alas! He had but one 
coin in his pocket, and that was the gold piece he had reserved for 
Milly’s ring. 

“Thank you, sir!” said the tinker in anticipation. ‘“Mum’s the 
word!” he whispered hoarsely through the hollow of his hand. 
There was nothing for it but to drop the sovereign, as if it were a 
sixpence, over the parapet. The tinker stared for a moment, and 
pocketed the coin. “A regular chip of the old block you be, sir, and 
good luck to you and the young lady, that’s what I say,” he said, as 
he earned his tip by taking himself off down the drive. 

“ What does he mean? Is he tipsy?” asked Beatrice, bewildered 
and scared. 

“I expect so,” said Abel, more pale than she. “I thought it 
better to spend a few coppers than to run the risk of anything un- 
pleasant to you.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Herrick,” said Beatrice. But Abel’s attempt to 
prove himself a gentleman was a comparative failure, after all. ‘Tom, 
or even Captain Burnett, would have acted differently. On the other 
hand, however, her professed contempt for masculine brute force 
obliged her, for consistency’s Sake, to respect Abel’s temper, prudence, 
and thoughtfulness for herself all the more. 


“Where's Dick, Mrs. Deane?” asked Mrs. Burnett at the break- 
fast table. “In bed, of course. He seldom gets up till to- 
morrow, and not often then. ‘They call him ‘Sleepy Dick’ in 
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the regiment—an honourable nickname for an officer, isn’t it, my 
dear?” 

But “Good morning!” said Dick himself while his mother was 
still speaking. He spoke even more good-humouredly than usual, ani 
Beatrice herself, with every reason to know it, could hardly believe 
that she saw before her a rejected lover. But Tom, who had been a 
little boy at Horchester when the Captain was a very big boy, said to 
himself, “ Hulloa! Sleepy Dick looks as he used to when he was 
playing on the losing side—and when that happens, I'd rather be 
anywhere but on the winning one.” 


(To be continued.) 





RICH HOSPITALS & POOR HOMES. 
BY W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


.*T were a dismal necessity could it be proved that for the 
weal of the majority we must establish plague spots on a 
great scale in particular places, and fortify these centres of 
intensified contagion with solid masonry at excessive cost 

lest the melancholy fact should escape the notice of the passer-by. 
The argument which told with the public and with Parliament more 
than any other in favour of maintaining the obnoxious establishment 
on the existing site at Hampstead was wrapt in the loose and 
thoughtless expression that the “‘ nuisance must be somewhere ”; and 
yet the day is not distant when this will be discarded as a mere dull 
and mischievous delusion. 

One of the ablest medical officers of the metropolis, writing with 
special reference to the Hampstead Hospital question, says: “If the 
building of a general small-pox hospital be a necessity, I consider the 
site at Hampstead as good as could be found anywhere ; but Are per- 
manent small-pox hospitals necessary or advisable” In my opinion 
they certainly are not. The aggregation of disease is, under all cir- 
cumstances, the aggravation of disease. I hold positively that in the 
time of epidemic temporary local hospitals are infinitely preferable to 
large buildings. The records of deaths in fever hospitals are sad 
stories of lives that I believe might otherwise have been saved. I 
am certain that permanent fever hospitals are nuisances.” * 

Dr. Robert Bruce, medical officer of St. Luke’s, says: “ My belief 
is that a permanent hospital at Hampstead is not needed, and, if built, 
would be of little use. Isolation and proper treatment can be best 
obtained by temporary local hospitals, to which people would not 
object to send their relations, as they would be within their ken. 
But these public Boards are bound to their idols, and reason and 
remonstrance are alike in vain.” 

Two principles are in conflict, and public opinion will have 
ultimately to decide between them. The one relies mainly, and if 
it were allowed it would rely wholly, on the system of congregating 
the sick in public hospitals. These are sometimes called district, 
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sometimes general asylums ; some of them are for particular kinds 
of maladies and some for all. Most of the great free hospitals 
endowed by private benevolence are of the latter description. In 
London they contain upwards of four thousand beds ; and for the 
afflicted with diseases not infectious, or sufferers destitute of 
family and friends, they are a merciful provision. But even they 
are beset with difficulties, arising for the most part from the misuse 
of their powers of good, by overcrowding and by the want of a 
well-administered system of out-door treatment and domiciliary 
visitation. Instead of providing in this more expansive and less 
expensive way for the amount of misery which no multiplication of 
monster edifices can sufficiently or safely relieve, Government 
resolved some six years ago to stud the environs of the town with 
rate-supported hospitals, to which the miscellaneous mass of cases 
was to be transferred from the workhouses: and in addition to 
these a new set of separate asylums were to be created at prodigious 
charge, of which that at Hampstead is one. Formerly the people of 
each parish or union took care of their own sick ; henceforth it was 
decreed that three or four hundred thousand people, having little in 
common except that of living within a space arbitrarily mapped out by 
the officials of Gwydyr House, should be required to go into a 
compulsory partnership and joint-stock liability on account of their 
sick poor. For cases of epidemic diseases tracts were meted out : 
and the last utterance of the administrative oracle indicates that 
itis meant to sweep all fever and smalJ-pox throughout London into 
three huge heaps at Stockwell, Homerton, and Hampstead. 
Heavy as the cost has already been, we may make up our minds 
that it is only beginning, and that presently it will be much greater. 
Experience proves that when you once set a great establishment of 
this kind going it is not long before officials discover that the 
edifice is too small. Another wing is wanted for extra accommodation 
for executive or for patients. The more you build and furnish out of 
the bottomless purse of rates the more you will be asked to build. 
There never was and there never will be a limit to the tendency to 
jobbing in this way, and there never will be a bridle put in its 
mouth until the reins of local expenditure are firmly grasped by an 
awakened public opinion. If a man falls from a scaffold in St. 
Clement Danes, Bloomsbury, or Soho, the police, instead of taking 
him home or to some medical refuge near his home, put him into 
a van and send him up the hill to the distant asylum. Ifa poor 
woman with young children has acute inflammation of the lungs she is 
to be bundled off in winter weather or left to casual charity. If the 
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only child of the widow, or only hope and love in life, whom she is 
ready to tend by night and day, is stricken by some grievous malady 
requiring skilful treatment, she must give up the child to be locked 
in from her five miles off, there to be dealt with as the surgeons 
please ; but twice a week she may come with the crowd and see her 
child for an hour. 

What, then, is the real question at issue? In a few words, it is this : 
that one set of men would make general hospitals the exception, and 
that another set of men would make them the rule. My contention 
is that in proportion as hospitals are big they are bad ; that in pro- 
portion as they are far off they fail; and that in proportion as they 
are crowded with an accumulated mass of disease they cease to be 
what they ought to be—refuges for the saving of life—and become 
pest-houses for the harbouring of death. 

The late Sir James Simpson was one of the first men of eminence 
in his profession who boldly asserted the greater advantages of home 
treatment in surgical cases. His opinion was challenged, his argu- 
ments were sneered at, and his facts were denied. He took a practical 
way of confuting his opponents. With no little trouble and some 
expense he succeeded in obtaining from general practitioners in the 
border counties accurate notes of 6,000 operations, such as amputa- 
tion of a leg oran arm, performed within a given time, in the homes of 
the sufferers, many of them peasants and others workmen in towns. 
A careful analysis of this curious mass of information showed that in 
spite of the drawbacks incidental to poverty and limited dwelling 
room one in nine only of the cases proved fatal. He then contrasted 
these with the figures published in the same year by the authorities 
of St. Bartholomew’s, which disclosed the fact that two out of every 
five persons operated upon in similar cases died. A great stir arose 
on the publication of this startling comparison, and sharp was the 
controversy that ensued. For Sir James was neither to be answered 
nor silenced by medical rhetoric. It was obvious to all who had im- 
partial ears to hear that he had not attacked the scientific skill, the 
faithful ministration, or the unstinted benevolence of the greatest of 
our endowments. He was ready to believe and prompt to own 
that the trustees, directors, surgeons, and physicians did their 
best, and did all that in such an institution could be done; but he 
argued, and he proved, that death loaded the dice against them, and 
that with gangrene, erysipelas, and blood-poisoning in dense congre- 
gations of the sick no skill is able to contend. Year after year he 
reiterated his assertion with ever cumulating proof of the havoc made 
in surgical wards, showing that in proportion as the patients operated 
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upon were numerous they perished ; that in proportion as they were 
few they recovered ; and that persons submitted to amputation in 
the poorest,’ closest, and worst ventilated homes fared better than 
either. 

Mr. Lawson Tait, his faveurite pupil, writes in April last from 
Birmingham : “ Subsequent experience points in the same direction. 
Sir J. Simpson’s tables, all the material of which is in my possession, 
are of unquestionable authority, and they show that the larger the 
hospitals the greater the mortality. Investigations of my own give 
the same result, and lead me to believe that the next great medical 
reform ought to be the disestablishment of all large hospitals.” Dr. 
Macleod, for many years resident surgeon of Glasgow Infirmary, 
though differing in some points of detail from Sir James Simpson, 
said at a medical conference at Leeds “he agreed in thinking that 
our future hospitals ought to be small, numerous, and local, for as 
they became old they became unhealthy.” Dr. Evory Kennedy, in 
a luminous exposition of the incidents of ordinary disease and the 
comparative methods of treatment, gave as the “result of careful 
investigation in Dublin and other towns that zymotic or fever cases 
constitute one-fourth of the whole that have to be dealt with 
seriously ; and that of these nine out of ten are preventable, or easily 
curable if taken in time.” 

But how can aid be given in time without an adequate organisation 
for visiting and tending the sick in their own dwellings, or in places 
so accessible as not to involve the rending of family or neighbourly 
ties? With such appliances and the inestimable help of maternal 
and sisterly care, half the ills that flesh is heir to might be cut short 
in their immaturity ; but then what would become of the art and 
mystery of founding and filling great institutions, and of the ever- 
growing vested interests involved in them ? 

Dr. Rendle, of St. George’s, Southwark, has always advocated, as 
the best mode of treating typhus and small-pox, that in every parish 
from time to time a couple of well-sewered houses, not of the valu- 
able class, but cut off from contact by a moderate space on every 
side, should be kept for the afflicted who have no friends to nurse 
them, or who have no separate rooms to be tended in where they 
live. Mr. Jabez Hogg, surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital, says : 
“There can be no doubt about the treatment of the poor in places 
near their homes being in every way far better for their chances of 
recovery. This was fairly tried at the time of the cholera. In St. 
Giles’s we had a temporary shelter fitted up near the church, and 
found it answer admirably. Dr. Buchanan believes it was the means 
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of saving many lives, and it was kept up at a very small expense, 
the lady sisters of the parish gladly aiding in the care and solace of 
their poorer neighbours. The building of large hospitals for in- 
fectious diseases is a great mistake, and if the Asylums Board 
understood its work it would never think of looking for another site 
to carry on the blunder.” 

When Government proposed in 1869 to burthen the metropolis 
with three new establishments on a vast scale for fever and small- 
pox patients, warning founded on such testimonies was given that 
the effect of thus concentrating infection would inevitably be to 
reduce the chances of escape from death of those who should be 
aggregated therein. A letter from Dr. Sutherland, the experienced 
physician of the War Office, was quoted in debate testifying ‘that 
there is a larger percentage of recoveries where the sick are sub- 
divided amongst separate dwellings than where they are removed in 
all stages of illness to a distant hospital, even though the surround- 
ings and means of treatment may be greatly superior to those avail- 
able in their own homes. The simple bringing together of a number 
of sick out of a number of separate rooms involves a new class of 
risk to all of them.” 

A still more touching admonition was quoted from the pen of 
Florence Nightingale. Her words, tender and true, ought not to 
have been disregarded :—“ At the end of a life spent in hospital 
work to this conclusion I have always come, that the poor are better 
relieved in their own homes. And this even when the accom- 
modation of every kind should have been proved to have been 
ample, the medical and surgical relief sure, the attendance good, and 
the diet unexceptionable.”* On the other hand, it was shown that 
by the dispensary system in Ireland at an incredibly small outlay 
small-pox and typhus seemed to be in a fair way of being almost 
stamped out through the medium of relief afforded to the working 
classes in their humble homes. Warning and remonstrance, however, 
were alike in vain. The mania for more building, more crowding, 
more centralising of control, more patronage, and more compulsory 
expenditure out of rates was irresistible. 

Parliament was misled into enacting the foundation of various 
palatial prisons for the sick. And what has been the result? Pro- 
fessor Letheby, from many years’ experience as medical officer for 
the City, says :—‘‘ There is no doubt that the further a patient has to 
go the more dangerous it is to him. Hospitals of small size nearer 
to the houses of the poor would be infinitely more valuable than larger 





* « Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” 7th June, 1869. 
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hospitals a considerable distance off. We had a small refuge in 
New Street in 1871, where the mortality was but 8’9 per cent., while 
in the three hospitals of the Asylums Board it was 19°2 per cent. 
A permanent hospital is a permanent danger, while an infirmary for 
meeting the immediate wants of an epidemic is no _ longer 
dangerous when the epidemic ceases, as it generally consists of 
houses taken temporarily. Hospitals for meeting local wants are 
chosen with great consideration, and they are not taken in public 
thoroughfares. In the case of a large hospital for infectious diseases 
I find the sources of danger aggregated, multiplied, and 
intensified.” * At Hampstead it was stated by Mr. Pearson Hill that 
from December, 1870, to July, 1872, the number of patients admitted 
were 7,352, of whom the large total of 1,331, or 18 per cent., died. 
No one ascribes this mortality to any want of zeal on the part of 
the Asylums Board in performing their arduous and often perilous 
duty. Noone of right feeling or candid spirit would cast any por- 
tion of the responsibility on the medical men engaged in the treat- 
ment of the sick. The blame must be laid on the original error of 
. over-building and over-crowding, and in the obstinate persistence 
by Government in that error after its fatality had been ex- 
perimentally proved. There is reason, indeed, to fear that the bills 
of hospital mortality fall far short of disclosing the whole of the 
hideous truth; for in the opinion of many of our ablest sanitary 
advisers, a considerable dissemination of disease is the result of 
the passing of the ambulances for several miles with their pestiferous 
burthen through our crowded thoroughfares. A remarkable de- 
nunciation of the evils of this practice is from the pen of Dr. 
Septimus Gibbon, for many years in charge of the Holborn district : 
“ All large hospitals for fever and small-pox are a mistake in a 
preventive as well as a curative sense. The mortality in the best 
appointed asylum is much greater thanin home treatment. In 1863 
small-pox killed in London 2,012; in 1871 it killed 7,876, owing to 
the hospital treatment adopted.” Patients with typhus, small-pox, or 
scarlet fever emit the seeds of disease very copiously into the atmos- 
phere ; so that any transport of them through the streets is sure 
to spread contagion. A small detached infirmary of a few rooms 
is all that each locality requires.” This view is thus forcibly sus- 
tained by Dr. Ross, medical officer, Bloomsbury: “‘ My opinion is 
that huge hospitals in the suburbs for fever or small-pox cases are 
inconvenient, costly, and ill-adapted to the chief end of all treatment 
—the cure of the sufferers. Even for the purpose of isolation they 
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will fail whenever they are so far distant from a district stricken 
with fever that it becomes a question with the medical officer whether 
he can conscientiously recommend that the sick man should be 
removed at the certain injury of already weakened powers. In an 
advanced case it would be very perilous ; in an extreme case, certain 
death. In numerous instances, therefore, where isolation would be 
necessary, the patient could not be removed. This I have no hesi- 
tation in saying is and will be the practical result of such a system. 
The question is, How can the interest of the healthy in respect of 
isolation and the interest of the sick be reconciled? The answer 
must be by having “refuges” in every district, so that proper 
isolation may be ensured and the patient not unduly distressed by 
removal. I think that local authorities should have a compulsory 
power to take houses for conversion into shelters or to clear sites on 
which temporary hospitals could be erected as occasion required.” 
Is it necessary, then, expedient, or humane to take the sick to a 
distance from their dwellings, and to incarcerate them in great public 
buildings with others as afflicted as themselves? It is a grave question 
for the friends of public health, for the friends of economy, and for 
the friends of the poor. It is, in fact, three distinct and important 
questions rolled up in one, and, consequently, it is a very serious 
problem for the statesman to consider from a social point of view. 
‘Yo be candid in its examination and clear in judgment we ought to 
look at each phase of the controversy separately and apart. It may not 
be necessary, somebody will say, to segregate the fever-smitten from 
neighbours and from kindred in order that they may be healed ; but 
it may be economical to drive them into pens and deal with them in 
herds, content with averages of the number that live or die. Or it 
may be neither indispensable nor cheap to cart them away from their 
homes ds required by the statutes made in behalf of the whole that 
need not a physician rather than on behalf of the sick; and yet 
it may not be after all the best way of preventing the spread of dis- 
ease. If these issues, confessedly quite distinct in themselves, 
must be determined variously, we should have nothing for it but to 
counter-weigh results and strike a balance of sad conclusions. If, on 
the contrary, each and all of our inquiries tend in the same direction, 
and we find that the crowding of the sick and wounded together in vast 
permanent receptacles is not the best way of saving lives and of 
promoting cures ; if we have reason to suspect that the accumulation 
of patients in huge public buildings, instead of their reiief in their 
own humble homes, or in local refuges of a temporary and inexpen- 
sive kind, is a sad misuse of charity, or a vexatious waste of local 
rates ; and if we further ascertain that the present practice is not only 
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cruel to the poor and costly to the ratepayers, but exceedingly 
dangerous to the casual multitude, through the midst of whom typhus 
and small-pox ambulances have to wend their way, we shall have a 
confluence of motives for change, which ought to sweep down every 
mere prejudice in favour of an unsound and obsolete system, It is 
sheer nonsense to talk of maintaining institutions at the public ex- 
pense merely because private individuals on their death-beds left great 
sums a century ago to found similar institutions in the hope thereby 
of benefiting their kind. Good intentions of the founders of hospitals 
admit of no more dispute than those of the founders of medizval 
colleges or sinecure benefices. But Parliament has not hesitated 
to break up the former and abolish the latter when public opinion 
was Satisfied that the pious uses could be better fulfilled by a re- 
appropriation of the funds. 

Vested interests with a holy smile or a philanthropic lisp are 
indeed proverbially hard to move; and one cannot expect that the 
governors, trustees, pensioners, nurses, and routine visitors of long 
established hospitals will easily be induced to confess that in the 
course of years these buildings have gradually become unfit for the 
reception of patients by reason of the inscrutable but inveterate 
intensification of taint exhaled from bodies afflicted with disease or 
gashed by wounds. Yet nothing in the whole range of experimental 
knowledge is more certain. The chronicles of all the great insti- 
tutions at home and abroad bear irrefragable testimony to the fact 
that in proportion to their age and size they belie the fond hope 
of the benevolent founders, and from havens of refuge become 
maelstroms from whose pitiless circle the feeble and ex-, 
hausted find but a poor chance of escape. Yet day after day we 
hear the pompous chant of thanksgiving sung by their stipendiaries 
with an earnestness not to be mistaken ; and year after year we have 
ignorant benevolence bequeathing hundreds and thousands for 
supplemental wards or new wings to edifices which for the 
sake of the poor ought to be reduced, if not remodelled or rebuilt 
altogether. 

Let it not be said that those who advocate hospital reform 
would lessen by a shilling the amount of private charity or of public 
grant now given for the succour of the helpless. Whenever 
superstition is assailed in any form it is sure to raise this sort of 
howl. Motives, however pure, are aspersed ; truths, however clear, are 
questioned ; and improvements, however demonstrable, are denied 
with desperate effrontery. Ten years ago overcrowding and stench 
were taken to be unavoidable conditions of any first-rate asylum 
for reducing compound fractures, the delivery of women lying-in, or 
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the cure of persons in fever. Were not the outer gates of the best 
cast iron? Were not the outer walls of Portland stone? Was there 
not a flight of handsome steps up to the grand entrance, and some- 
times an imposing portico on its summit? What could be finer than 
the central staircase, wider than the principal corridor, or ampler 
than the main wards? What visitor could fail to marvel at the 
number of beds, all full of unhappy patients ; and the number of 
students eagerly availing themselves of opportunities in such a field 
of comparative agony? How grateful the suffering inmates ought 
to be for being thus severed from all whose affection could soothe 
their pain or breathe words of comfort in their dying ear! and 
yet how insensible, if not ungrateful, many of them looked ; how 
unspeakable the expression of desertion and despair in many a 
glazing eye! The practical philosopher put away such considera- 
tions with a shrug of regret for the ingratitude of the poor. The 
Sister of Charity as she read or prayed by the bed of pain felt it a 
duty to remind the desponding or the dying that they had had the 
best aid that in their circumstances could possibly be rendered them. 
And when after many misgivings long stifled voices at last were 
heard courageously challenging the assertion and appealing to the 
awful records of the dead house and the burial ground against the 
efficiency of crowded permanent buildings for the saving of life, a 
loud cry was raised on all sides against the questioners, as if they 
could fairly be suspected of any other aim than that of seeking the 
better appropriation of endowments, alms, and rates to the mitigation 
of misery. 

More money should be spent on surgical and medical skill 
and on educated nurse-tending—less money should be spent on 
architectural designs, contractors’ profits, tipsy ambulance drivers, 
and the furniture of pestiferous wards. I argue from cumulative 
proofs that admit of no displacement that the noblest edifices 
permanently devoted to surgical, obstetric, or zymotic cases are 
not and cannot be made by any scientific art as propitious for 
the restoration of the sick as the ordinary homes of the working 
classes. I do not say that poverty when stricken down by accident 
or disease should always be left to groan where it falls: that is the 
mere burlesque of a sound doctrine. Exceptions there will always 
be for which provision ought to be made simply, frugally, and nigh 
at hand. Local shelters, like local dispensaries, ought to exist in 
every parish or populous district for the friendless, or for one of a 
family whose scant earnings are insufficient to provide a separate 
room. Severance from cortact is often indispensable, and care 
against infection is an obvious duty. But a strange amount of 
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blundering and cowardice is flippantly talked on the subject. Hud- 
dled together in one narrow room, parents and children are often, no 
doubt, one after another laid low by typhus or scarlatina—but 
why? Because when the first little one sickens, parental instinct, 
which no statute or circular of a Local Government Board or order 
of Poor-Law Guardians can extinguish, conceals the fact as long as 
possible—hoping against hope that the malady may pass away, and 
fearing above all other fear that the helpless one may be seized on 
and carried off to the dreaded asylum miles away, thence possibly to 
return no more. The inhalation thus unconsciously of the poisoned 
breath of fever is suffered to go on hour after hour, to the endan- 
gering of the healthy and the hale; and until the people can be 
educated down to the level of brutes this danger must daily and 
hourly recur unless resort be had to means of quick, near, and cheap 
relief instead of abortive reliance on the costly establishments which 
have been termed sanitary Bastiles. 

Let every reader make the case his own. What Act of Parliament 
or efficient edict or espionage of medical police would induce him on 
the first flush of fever in the cheek of his child, his sister, or his wife 
to ask the parish doctor to have her borne away to the dreaded abode 
of contagion, there to be locked up with scores of beings as 
wretched and as weak, not to be ever seen again except in regu- 
lation hours upon certain days, and for the rest left to the 
chances of a life and death lottery? The reinhalation of the fetid 
breath of disease is bad enough and sad enough in the workman’s 
humble home, but What is that compared to the respiration in joint 
stock of the air laden with a taint of every stage of sickness and 
saturated with the exhalations of every phase of suffering? With 
disinfectant to the nostril, the well-paid official or curious visitor may 
hurry through the gaunt chamber of aggregate pollutions and feel 
none the worse for his brief pilgrimage. If it were not so the 
physician could not safely make his daily rounds. But even he is 
sometimes struck with the arrow that flyeth in darkness, and it was 
but as yesterday that the resident assistant of one of our greatest 
hospitals fell a victim to his too frequent visits to the fever ward, 
or the impossibility of keeping out intensified infection from the 
chamber of the staff. What, then, must the inevitable effect be upon 
the nerves, the skin, the lungs of the immature or feeble inmates of 
such places confined there continuously, night after night, and 
day after day? Had we no statistics on the subject we might appre- 
hend the worst from such a state of things. But without taking the 
trouble to reason on the matter we learn from the death-roll more 
than enough to stagger impartiaF unbelief. 





THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. 
BY EDWARD SEVERN. 


HAT’S the way to Fairyland ? 
Melts it through the meadow ? 
Leads it where on silver sand 
Lies a golden shadow ? 
Where the Spring, ’neath Maia’s hand, 
Shoots to Summer’s stature ? 
What is youth, but Fairyland— 
Fairyland, but Nature ! 


Lies thy lot by lake or land, 
Steerest thou by stream or strand, 
Strife and storm shall be at hand 
On the way to Fairyland. 


Is it dewed with morning’s kiss, 
Dimmed with sunlight setting ? 

Runs it through remembered bliss, 
Lurks it in Forgetting ? 

Mid the mountains’ heaving mass 
Must I dive to find it, 

Where the gnomes beneath the grass 
Gather gold and grind it? 


: Be thy burden blest or banned, 
Gain’ st thou gold from sea or sand, 
Woe and want will warders stand 
On the way to Fairyland. 


I have worn both want and woe, 
Yet they lead not thither : 

Mast I grope no more, but go 
Flying up through Ether ? 
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Love will lend me wings, to rove 
Through the orbéd Seven— 

What is Fairyland, but Love— 
What is Love, but Heaven ? 


Fly thou far by Fancy fanned, 
Breakest thou both bolt and band, 
Death will grasp thee by the hand 
Ere thou findest Fairyland. 


What’s the way to Fairyland ? 
Not by Star, or Stream, or Strand. 
Close one finger of thy hand, 

And "twill dose on Fairyland. 


eee 





PERE HYACINTHE’S BRETHREN. 
BY ROGER QUIDDAM. 


SHE Order which once owned the illustrious man whose 

@) daring rebellion against the Vatican recently culminated 

¢) in marriage (thereby giving his enemies occasion to quote 
otiie anew the bitter words of Erasmus) is the most ancient 
monastic Order in Christendom. Its primitive institution is lost in 
the mists of the first century, though its first written rule is said to 
have been given to it by Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, about the 


year 1200. 

Much dissatisfaction with the Order was displayed in various 
quarters at the commencement of the thirteenth century, and it was 
entirely owing to the exertions of an Englishman, Simon Stock, that 
Pope Honorius was induced to grant a confirmation of the Carmelite 
Constitution in the year 1226, which confirmation the future saint 
found it necessary to solicit again, three years later, at the hands of 
Gregory, the ninth of that name. 

Simon was held in great repute by his brethren for his extra- 
ordinary sanctity ; and at a chapter of the Order held at Aylesbury in 
1245 he was elected the sixth General of the Carmelite community. 
By the saint’s continued exertions Pope Innocent the Fourth was 
induced to take the monks of Carmel under the special protection of 
the Holy See; and it is chiefly owing to these efforts of his on its 
behalf that the Carmelite Order regards St. Simon Stock in the light 
of its real founder. 

Simon derived his nickname of “ Stock” from a devotional vagary 
which possessed him in his youth. Like his earlier namesake, Simon 
Stylites, he demonstrated his piety in a peculiar manner ; and as the 
Syrian fanatic displayed his love of God by taking up a precarious 
abode on the top of a pillar, so our Simon took for his dwelling the 
hollow trunk of a tree, wherein he practised the most frightful 
austerities, to the admiration and edification of the faithful. 

The principal home of the Order of Our Lady of Carmel was 
Palestine, but, owing to the relentless persecution of the Saracens, 
they were forced to flee into Europe in the thirteenth century. A 
few monks of the Order had ere this been invited to England by 
some devout Knights Crusaders, at whose instance they settled in the 
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sunny woods of Kent ; and the foreigners took so kindly to English 
svil, and, doubtless, gave such glowing accounts of the devotion of the 
people and the fatness of the land to their brethren abroad, that 
lauver in the same century they were joined by many others of the 
same Order: thus England became, and remained for a long period, 
the stronghold of these ascetics, so that at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII., no fewer than forty 
Carmelite houses are reported to have suffered spoliation. 

The chief cause of the immense popularity of the Carmelite Order 
was the institution of the “ Brown Scapular.” This miraculous badge 
is a strip of brown cloth about nine feet long and one foot wide, with a 
hole in the centre through which the head is passed, so that the scapular 
is suffered to fall over the shoulders before and behind. The invention 
was communicated to St. Simon Stock by the Holy Virgin herself, 
according to his own declaration ; for he states that she appeared to 
him in a vision and promised that all who should thenceforth wear 
in her honour the scapular which she showed him should be taken 
under her special protection, and prevented from dying in a state of 
mortal sin. 

The vision was implicitly believed, and, later on, the laity thronged 
to the monasteries to be invested with the sacred amulet. For them 
the scapular consisted of two small pieces of cloth joined by slight 
cords in such a manner as to be worn over the shoulders next the 
skin, and the fame of this modification of the monkish habit became 
so great that kings of England and France knelt to be invested 
therewith by the hands of the monks of Carmel. Innumerable were 
the stories which soon became current of the extraordinary efficacy 
of the holy charm in guarding its wearers from temporal dangers. 
In that marvellous book, the “Glories of Mary,” frequent examples 
are given of the supernatural protection afforded to those who wear 
the consecrated scraps, and it is held as no very extraordinary 
phenomenon for bullets and daggers to glance off the flimsy pieces: 
of woollen stuff, as though from plates of hardened steel. The 
popularity of this wonderful charm has never waned. It is held in 
as great esteem among the Roman Catholics of the present day as 
it was by devotees in those remote ages of faith ; and, doubtless, many 
a workhouse or prison official has been puzzled in the nineteenth 
century to know the meaning of the two little greasy strips of brown 
cloth to which his Roman Catholic prisoners cling with such fervid 
entreaties. 

It is not surprising that after the immense success of Simon Stock’s 
s:apular many other holy persons of rival orders had visions of a 
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similar import ; and there exist at the present day scapulars brown, 
blue, white, and red, all possessing equal privileges with the first, but 
none surpassing it in its hold upon popular favour. 

In the sixteenth century the peace of the monks of Carmel was seri- 
ously disturbed by the reforming spirit of St. Theresa. Itis a noteworthy 
fact that all the great religious Orders have taken their rise in the fervent 
zeal or restless spirit of one man ; that from a humble beginning they 
have waxed rich and numerous, and with riches and numbers have 
lost the spirit of their rule, fallen into all kinds of laxities and abuses, 
and that each has placed itself at the mercy of the first of its members 
who should endeavour to emulate the example of the founder by an 
endeavour to lead back his Order to its pristine severity. This was 
especially the case with the overgrown Order of Carmel; but the 
singularity of its regeneration was that (to add to its humiliation) it 
was]reformed by a woman. 

The austere spirit of Theresa saw a grand opening for her zeal in 
correcting the abuses which had crept into the eldest of the monastic 
Orders ; and she never relaxed her efforts until she had induced the 
then General of the Carmelites to grant her permission to initiate a 
reform among his subjects. No sooner did she commence her work 
than there arose an outcry from one end of the Order to the other. 
All were furious that it should be imagined they needed reformation at 
all, but much more so that the 7é/e of reformer should be entrusted 
to the hands of a meddling nun. Theresa was in her element. She 
prosecuted her work with marvellous vigour ; and though she encoun- 
tered considerable opposition from her own immediate superiors she 
triumphed over all obstacles, and quickly won popular opinion to 
her side. The old Carmelites were beside themselves with rage, and 
fulminated all kinds of threats against the innovator and her followers : 
Theresa, however, disregarded them, for she felt herseif to be beyond 
the power of her enemies ; but the unfortunate friars whom she had 
induced to assist her in the work of reform suffered severely for her 
transgressions. 

Theresa’s principal coadjutor, John of the Cross, who was afterwards 
canonised on account of the miracles said to be wrought at his tomb, 
was the principal victim. He was condemned in a general chapter 
of the Order as a rebel and an apostate, and an armed band was sent 
to drag him from the protection of Theresa. Breaking open the door 
oi the chamber to which the unfortunate friar had fled for protection, 
the armed force dragged him with scorn and contumely to the prison 
of his convent, whence they transferred him, for fear of a rescue by the 
populace (by whom John was held in great esteem), to a more rigorous 
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prison in Toledo, where he was kept for many months, and fed, say 
his biographers, on bread and water and sardines. It seems it was not 
considered at all shocking in those days to shut up a disobedient 
monk in a noisome dungeon, keep him upon starvation diet for many 
months, and add to his affliction by reviling him through the grating 
of his dungeon door. St. Theresa would have done the same by any 
one of the opposition party whom she found in her power; and, 
indeed, I should by no means have liked to be either a monk or a 
nun under that strong-minded female’s control, if I had had the slightest 
inclination to giddiness or the faintest notion of disobedience. Poor 
Miss Saurin would have fared badly under such an abbess, and as for 
Ptre Hyacinthe, she would have had him hauled back to his convent 
by main force, and have kept him in the deepest and dampest 
dungeon of the establishment until he had relinquished all notion of 
disagreeing with his superiors. 

The battle raged fierce and long between the old established 
monks on the one side, and the reformed, bare-footed (or discalced) 
Carmelites on the other. The friars of the former party regarded 
Theresa’s followers as rebels against the ancient Order, and the 
reformers looked upon their conservative brethren as men who had 
relaxed the primitive severity of their common rule ; thus they never 
missed an opportunity of mutual reviling, but fished up tales dero- 
gatory of the chiefs on both sides, and so sure as one party had a 
vision their antagonists declared it to be an illusion of the devil. 

These visions play an important part in the history of every re- 
ligious Order, because it was ever necessary for the would-be saint or 
founder to attest his mission by a sign, and the readiest way was to 
declare a revelation by means of a vision. Theresa was powerful 
at visions. No sooner had a project entered her fertile brain than 
she asserted that a vision had been vouchsafed to her, in which the 
will of the Almighty was declared in favour of her scheme ; and thus 
all would-be dissentients were at once put to silence. By this means, 
and her unparalleled austerities, she succeeded in establishing an 
immense reputation for sanctity, which, together with the popular 
love of novelty, caused her to triumph over all her adversaries. Her 
followers rapidly drove the lax party from their convents, engrossed 
the revenues, and were speedily recognised as the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the ancient monks of Carmel. 

The dress of the reformed or discalced Carmelites (to which Order 
Petre Hyacinthe belonged), though in a certain degree picturesque, 
is cumbersome in the extreme. It consists of a coarse brown habit 
reaching to the feet, and fastened by a leathern girdle round the 
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waist, from which depends the usual string of beads, cailed a2 
“rosary”; over this falls the scapular, before-mentioned, nearly as 
long as the habit, before and behind, and above the scapular is worn 
the circular tippet and cowl, termed the “capuchin.” When fully 
dressed the monk also wears a thick white cloak and hood, in which 
the brown cowl is inserted as a lining; and when walking beyond 
the precincts of the convent he wears a huge black sombrero, 
which gives a grotesque dignity to the whole. It is from the white 
cloak and hood just described that the Carmelite derives his name 
of “‘ Whitefriar.” 

The rule of life of this ancient Order presents to the casual inspec- 
tion of a worldly eye an aspect of revolting severity ; this is, however, 
more apparent than real. Eight months of the year are devoted to- 
fasting, and on every Wednesday and Friday throughout the year 
personal discipline (self-inflicted) for the space of one “Miserere” is. 
compulsory upon every member of the community. The instrument of 
correction—called in monkish parlance a “ discipline ”—is a terrible 
weapon when used by a powerful hand upon the bare flesh. It is- 
composed of fine whipcord beautifully twisted into a handle about a foot 
long, from which depend six or eight tails, finished at the ends in artis- 
tically worked knots. Sometimes wire is interwoven with the cord, 
and, by special permission of superiors, little steel points are inserted 
into the ends of the tails. On the evenings appointed for the infliction 
of the discipline, the brethren assemble in the oratory of the convent, 
or in some place devoted to the purpose, and the windows and doors. 
having been carefully fastened and covered, so that no vagrant ray of 
light may enter at an inopportune moment, all range themselves round: 
the chamber, discipline in hand, and the prior, or other superior 
monk, commences the prefatory prayers. Presently, at a given 
signal, the lights are extinguished, and each Religious prepares to 
use his whip. For this purpose the skirt of the habit is drawn over 
the head, and the loose flannel drawers beneath unfastened, and 
suffered to fall about the hips: all is then ready. Suddenly a whiz- 
zing sound disturbs the air of the room; a dull thud upon the 
naked flesh, followed by the broken voice of the prior commencing 
the penitential psalm, gives the signal to commence; and imme- 
diately there is a sound as of a score of flails threshing upon a 
granary floor, while a chorus of agonised voices roaring out the 
Miserere attest, by their peculiar emphasis, the vigour with which each 
monk is scourging his own unfortunate body. As the psalm is hurried 
over, voice and hand fail, and there is a sigh‘of intense relief through- 
out the assémbly as the prior, by an exhaustive effort, yells out the 
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last words of the psalm. After a sufficient pause, to allow of the 
dress being adjusted, the light is readmitted, and after a short final 
prayer each monk departs in silence to his own cell. 

In addition to this rough discipline, the Carmelite rule commands 
the total abstinence from the flesh of every animal, and forbids the 
removal of the habit for any purpose except that of changing the 
underclothing ; thus, the monk is obliged to sleep in his clothes 
upon a bare board, with a pillow for his head, and a rug or blanket 
for his feet. ‘This sounds very austere; but the austerity, as was 
remarked above, is more apparent than real. It is true that an 
excessively large portion of the year is ostensibly devoted by the monks 
to the inconvenience of short-commons, but there is such a number of 
Saints, either belonging to the Order or connected with it in some 
way, besides the many public festivals of the church, all of which are 
celebrated in the refectory as well as in the choir, that the primitive 
severity of the Order is once more very considerably mitigated. It 
is for this very reason that the Catholic and the Protestant hold such 
extremely divergent opinions upon the subject of the monastic life ; the 
faithful imagining the monk to mourn in one continuous Lent, while 
the unbeliever asserts that he passes his days in the comfortable enjoy- 
‘ment of a perpetual Easter-tide. I have seen a portly friar nibbling 
his very scanty portion of dry bread, in gloomy silence, on Good 
Friday, with his cowl drawn over his head, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground with an expression of holy mortification; and have 
watched the same man enjoying his dinner on Easter Sunday with 
his shaven crown exposed to the vagrant breezes, laughing ha ! ha! 
and washing down the viands with copious draughts of sound old 
Bordeaux, with all the unctuous satisfaction of a confirmed don- 
vivant, 

The daily routine of the Carmelite life is much as follows: The 
brethren rise at 5 a.m. all the year round, and immediately assemble 
in the choir, where they kneel in silence for an hour of mental 
prayer, at the conclusion of which the lay-brothers leave the choir to 
proceed to their several employments, while the clerics and choir- 
brothers commence to chant the first office of the day, which 
consists of the four canonical hours “ Prime,” “ Tierce,” ‘ Sext,” 
and “None.” The chant used on such occasions is nothing but 
a high-pitched monotone, with a long drawl upon the last word 
of each phrase, without the slightest vestige of a cadence, which, 
though solemn and effective on being heard for the first time, 
becomes in a little while insufferably wearisome. At the conclu- 
sion of this office, the fathers prepare to celebrate their several 
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masses, at one or other of which the rest of the community assists: 
Three times a week, or oftener at the discretion of the superior, the 
brethren who are not qualified to celebrate mass receive the sacra- 
ment either publicly in the church, or in the choir. After the daily 
masses, the fathers and choir-brethren retire to their studies or 
other imposed duties until eleven o’clock, when the first meal of the 
day is taken. Before proceeding to dinner the brethren assemble 
in the choir, and after chanting several prayers and psalms, 
march in procession, stiil chanting, to the refectory, where, after 
much more chanting, and many twistings and turnings and divers. 
low bows, they file off right and left to their places. at the table. 
During the repast a monk reads aloud either from the Scriptures, 
or from the Lives of the Saints. 

Many tedious and minute ceremonies have to be observed by the 
scrupulous Carmelite in the conduct of his meal. He must hold’ 
his knife and fork or spoon in one particular fashion, his drinking 
cup, which has two handles, must be clasped by both hands when it 
is taised to the mouth, and the napkin which lies by the side of his. 
plate must be disposed about the body in a peculiar fashion, a 
failure in any of these particulars exposing the delinquent to a repri- 
mand and a public penance. 

It is also de rigueur that the monk who is the first to finish his 
meal should leave his seat at the table, and having thrown himself 
upon his knees before the prior, solicit a public penance ; the reason 
of which rule is not evident, unless it be designed to enhance the 
enjoyment of the others who have not been so hasty in their 
operations. 

The penances given on these occasions are sufficiently humiliating 
and ludicrous. Upon a signal from the prior, the penitent will 
prostrate himself before each of his brethren in turn, and present his 
cheek to be soundly boxed ; or he will throw himself upon his knees. 
and kiss the feet of the rest of the community, and as the Carmelite 
goes with naked feet, and washes them upon occasions of ceremony 
only, the latter penance is much more severe than the former. 
Another favourite punishment is to cause the penitent to make a 
spreadeagle of himself upon the threshold of the door, so that 
every member of the community may step upon him in coming in 
or im going out. Should a monk be so unhappy as to break any article 
of his dimmer service, he is condemned to leave his dinner, ancl 

stand in the centre of the refectory bearing the fragrr-ents of crockery 
in a little basket round his neck. 
The first meal of the cay consists of three dishes : a pottage of 
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beans or lentils, fish, and eggs variously and deliciously cooked, with 
bread ad libitum. For drink there is strong ale (in England and 
other beer-drinking countries) and red wine, generous in quality and 
quantity. 

After dinner, as this meal may be called, the brethren retire for an 
hour’s siesta, and then resume their several occupations till vespers. 
Shortly after vespers and compline are sung, the community kneel 
again for an hour’s meditation or mental prayer, and then march in 
the same order and with the same ceremonies as before to supper. 
‘This meal is more important than the earlier one, inasmuch as it is 
now the Superior passes his strictures upon the various members of 
the community who may have been remiss in their duties during the 
day. It is the duty (and, alas, very often the pleasure) of the 
Superior to humiliate his monks in every possible way (especially 
the younger brethren and the novices) in order to destroy any 
notions of spiritual pride or self-esteem that might hinder their 
progress to perfection ; hence he will affect to find fault with great 
sternness when, perhaps, there may be no room for anything but 
approbation. 

At this meal also, the master of the novices makes public com- 
plaint of the weaknesses of his pupils, which he does upon his knees 
before the Superior in the centre of the refectory. Immediately 
on hearing his name mentioned, the culprit leaves his place at the 
table and remains kneeling by the side of his accuser until sentence 
is passed. He must never think of defending himself, for that would 
argue an amount of self-esteem sufficient to shock the whole com- 
munity ; and though the charge arise out of a mistake on the part of 
the accuser, and the proof of its falsity be to hand, the victim must 
not adduce it, but receive cheerfully and silently the punishment 
awarded him by his Superior. It is also competent at this time 
for any monk to make complaint of the shortcomings of a brother, 
who likewise is forbidden to defend himself, and thus an opportunity 
is given to petty spite and malice (which will find a home even in 
the most sanctified bosoms) to wreak itself upon its enemies. 

After supper the brethren proceed to the choir to chant the matins 
and lauds for the next day, for (strange as it may appear) these 
matutinal services are generally performed at night. Anciently it 
was the custom to rise after midnight to chant this portion of the 
service, and retire to rest on its conclusion, but our modern ascetics 
prefer not to have their slumbers broken. 

On the conclusion of these choral exercises the community, upon 
the proper days, proceed to the discipline room to inflict upon them- 
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selves the usual flagellation, and all then retire to rest, the hour being 
somewhere about 10 p.m. 

Silence and humility are constantly inculcated during the day, both 
orally and by means of huge placards round the walls, whereon are 
inscribed “ Silence,” “ Humility,” in large letters. 

One remarkable fact which strikes the postulant upon his admit- 
tance into the convent, is the slavish ceremony with which the 
Superior is treated by his subjects. Every monk who enters the 
presence of the prior falls upon his knees and kisses the ground at 
his Superior’s feet. He then humbly asks for a blessing and per- 
mission to speak. If a monk encounter his Superior in his passage 
through the convent, he must fall on his knees till the holy man has 
passed. If the Superior come into a room where a monk is engaged, 
the latter must prostrate himself and beg his spiritual father’s bene- 
diction, though it were fifty times a day. 

Another fact eminently worthy of notice is the stern distinction 
which is drawn between the choir brothers and the lay-brethren. 
Although the monk calls his lay companion “ Brother,” he by no 
means treats him fraternally ; the former is the aristocrat, the latter 
the helot. To the lay-brother falls all the dirty work of the convent. 
He is not generally allowed, except on great festivals, to participate in 
the Divine Office in the choir, but must stick to his drudgery. He is 
not allowed, without special permission, to sit in presence of his 
clerical brother. At recreation times, when all are chatting in the 
common room, the lay-brother sits modestly against the wall, with 
his hands folded demurely under his scapular, hearing all and saying 
nothing. At the frequent spiritual conferences which are a pecu- 
liarity of monastic life, the choir brother answers seated any question 
that may be put to him by his Superior, while the poor lay-brother 
must first “flop” before he may open his mouth in reply. If 
humility and poverty are ducts of Divine Grace, surely the soul of a 
man who voluntarily embraces the life of a lay-brother is far more 
richly endowed than that of the superior monk, who is so reverenced 
by the world of the faithful. 

To the young monk of vigorous intellect even this, one of the 
most stern of the contemplative Orders, offers a career in which he 
may obtain a world-wide reputation, and acquire as much glory as 
though he had a seat in the Senate and directed the affairs of the 
nation. Should he, during his noviciate, display any symptoms of 
talent which may hereafter redound to the profit and reputation of 
the Order, he is petted and caressed by his superiors ina remarkable 
degree. His health is most assiduously cared for. At his slightest 
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complaint his rule is mitigated, and every facility is given him for 
study, and every pains taken to develop his talent. No sooner is 
his promise ripened to performance than he is courted by the parish 
priests, to draw large congregations to their churches, and the various 
Orders of religious women in his vicinity vie with each other to 
obtain him as a director to their convents, or to conduct their 
numerous spiritual retreats, while thousands hang upon his words 
and regard him as the oracle of the Holy Ghost. Crowds besiege 
his confessional. ‘Troops of visitors, chiefly young and fashionably- 
<dlressed ladies, flock to him in his convent for advice upon spiritual 
matters, with which they have no desire to trouble their ordinary 
directors. In all this there is an excitement which keeps alive the 
ptimitive fervour of his vocation, and, if his intellect be in thorough 
subjection to his faith, he enjoys an interior satisfaction which he 
could not derive from any mere worldly career. 

To the humble lay-brother there is no opening for ambition. By 
that portion of the world which haunts the convent doors he is com- 
pletely overlooked, or treated with compassionate contempt, as a 
pious drudge who is necessary to save the hands of the monk from 
being contaminated by menial labour. Yet in him resides the true 
spirit of the monastic life. It is he, rather than the monk, who 
carries out the intention of his founder by living a daily life of 
poverty and contempt. He suffers all the harshness of monasticism 
without enjoying its amenities. Usually a poor illiterate soul, 
imbued with that engrossing, bigoted piety which is the peculiarity of 
persons of limited ideas, his heavy lumpish countenance, scarcely 
made more engaging by an expression of morose devotion, suffi- 
ciently indicates his origin from the poorest of the people. The life 
of these men is awful in its monotony, and one is almost tempted 
to believe that in nearly every convent in Europe, containing any 
great number of inmates, a large percentage of the professed lay- 
brethren would be found to be either imbecile, or suffering from the 
milder forms of insanity. 

The Carmelite monk, in common with the members of all other re- 
ligious Orders, takes, on making his profession, the three canonical vows 
of Voluntary Poverty, Perpetual Chastity, and Entire Obedience to law- 
fulsuperiors. With regard to the first of these, itis to be remembered 
that though the individual be poor the community is rich. It is true 
that the monk may not hold the smallest article of property, nor call his 
own the bed he sleeps on, the breviary from which he reads his office, 
nor even the habit which he has worn for years, but—he enjoys their 
perpetual use ; though they belong to the community, they are practi- 
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cally his own, and it is therefore a mere question of words altogether. 
Indeed, there is as much difference between monastic poverty and the 
pinching, grinding poverty of the labouring poor, or the keener 
pangs of genteel indigence, as there is between the ailments of the 
valetudinarian and the agonies of a fever-stricken wretch in the ward 
of a London hospital. It is merely playing at being poor. The 
monk is well housed and well clad, and undisturbed by the thousand 
anxious cares Of active life. He is not harassed by sordid calcu- 
lations of the value of a shilling, nor alarmed by the rise in the price 
of his daily bread. If he suffer at times the pangs of hunger they are 
voluntary pangs, for he knows that the convent larder is well stocked, 
and that punctually at such an hour he may feed to repletion if he 
be so minded ; and in addition to this, he is supported by the belief 
that he is gaining merit by his endurance and earning his title to 
eternal life. What though his rule forbid him to taste of flesh 
meat? He has abundance of fresh eggs and good milk, bread and 
butter and delicate fish, strong ale and generous wine ; and if, after 
all, his health should fail, in comes the doctor, and at his powerful 
word a dispensation is granted, and a juicy beefsteak or a tender 
pullet is soon smoking on his platter. Is this poverty? I can conceive 
this state of life telling with some severity upon one who has been 
reared in luxury and opulence, but for persons of the class from 
which the male religious Orders recruit themselves, itis a very com- 
fortable existence, whose occasional inconveniences are amply 
compensated by its periods of easy luxury and the odour of sanctity 
which attaches to every individual who wears a cowl. 

With regard to the second vow of Perpetual Chastity, I believe it 
to be honestly and fairly observed. The great majority of those who 
embrace the religious life are actuated by a sincere conviction that 
they are called thereto by God, and they have been educated in a 
fear and horror of gross sin. In matters of this kind a man cannot 
juggle with his conscience. ‘Though he may persuade himself, in 
defiance of his rule, that a beefsteak is necessary to enable him to 
execute the functions assigned him by his superiors, he has a suffi- 
cient horror of breaking the law of God to prevent him trifling for a 
moment with a breach of his second vow. 

The third vow of Entire Obedience is much more important in its 
effect upon the character of the monk than either of the others. In 
the observance of this vow he becomes a mere automaton moved 
by the will of his superiors, an@ requires a formal permission 
before he may perform some of the most ordinary actions of a 
man’s daily life. A monk may not shave, nor cut his hair, nor 
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pare his nails, neither may he wash himself, after his regular morn- 
ing ablution, without going upon his knees and demanding per- 
mission of his immediate superior. He may not pen a thought 
upon a scrap of paper, nor take up.a book, nor speak to a brother 
without going through the same humiliating process. Of course, 
as Ihave before remarked, in the case of one who is making his mark 
upon the world all this is greatly mitigated, but even he has had to 
submit, and it induces a habit of timid obedience, from which none 
but a strong mind may break away. The due observance of this 
vow, together with the strict account which he is bound to give his 
director of every phase of his mind, keeps the monk in a state of 
perfect discipline—a faithful and ever ready soldier of the Church. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART II. 


HE elder of my two sisters having married and settled in 
London, I was nowable to enjoy something of metropolitan 
society, and to indulge in the late hours it necessarily 
required me to keep, by sleeping at my brother-in-law's 
house, after an evening spent with such men as I now had the 
privilege of meeting. I was first introduced to Leigh Hunt at a 
party, when I remember he sang a cheery sea song with much spirit 
in that sweet small baritone voice which he possessed. His manner 
—fascinating, animated, full of cordial amenity, and winning to a 
degree of which I have never seen the parallel—drew me to him at 
once, and I fell as pronely in love with him as any girl in her teens 
falls in love with her first-seen Romeo. My father had taken in the 
Examiner newspaper from its commencement, he and I week after 
week revelling in the liberty-loving, liberty-advocating, liberty- 
eloquent: articles of the young editor; and now that I made 
his personal acquaintance I was indeed a proud and happy fellow. 
The company among which I frequently encountered him were co- 
visitors of no small merit. Henry Robertson—one of the most 
delightful of associates for good temper, good spirits, good taste in 
all things literary and artistic; the brothers Gattie—Frederick, 
William, Henry, and John Byng Gattie, whose agreeable tenor voice 
is commemorated in Hunt’s sonnet addressed to two of the men now 
under mention, and a third, of whom more presently ; Charles 
Ollier—author of a graceful book called “ Altham and his Wife,” and 
publisher of Keats’ first brought-out volume of “ Poems ;” and Tom 
Richards—a right good comrade, a capital reader, a capital listener, 
a capital appreciator of talent and of genius. 

My father so entirely sympathised with my devoted admiration of 
Leigh Hunt that when, not very long after I had made his acquaint- 
ance, he was thrown into Horsemonger Lane Gaol for his libel on the 
Prince Regent, I was seconded in my wish to send the captive 
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Liberal a breath of open air, and a reminder of the country pleasures 
he so well loved and could so well describe, by my father’s allow‘ng me 
to despatch a weekly basket of fresh flowers, fruit, and vegetables from 
our garden at Enfield. Leigh Hunt received it with his own peculiar 
grace of acceptance, recognising the sentiment that prompted the 
offering, and welcoming it into the spot which he had converted from 
a prison-room into a bower for a poet by covering the walls with a 
rose-trellised papering, by book-shelves, plaster-casts, and a small 
pianoforte. Here I was also made welcome, and my visits cordially 
received ; and here it was that I once met Thomas Moore, and on 
another occasion Barnes, the then sub-editor of the Zzmes news- 
paper, ‘‘ whose native taste, solid and clear,” Leigh Hunt had recorded 
in a charming sonnet. Barnes had been a schoolfellow of Leigh 
Hunt’s at Christ’s Hospital: he was a man of sound ability, yet with 
a sense of the absurd and humorous ; for Leigh Hunt told me that a 
foolish woman once asking Barnes whether he were fond of children, 
received the answer, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; boiled.” 

It was not until after Leigh Hunt left prison that my father saw 
him, and then but once. My father and I had gone to see Kean in 
“Timon of Athens,” and as we sat together in the pit talking over 
the extraordinary vitality of the impersonation—the grandeur and 
poetry in Kean’s indignant wrath, withering scorn, wild melancholy, 
embittered tone, and passionate despondency—Leigh Hunt joined 
us and desired me to present him to my father, who, after even the 
first few moments, found himself deeply enthralled by tiiat bewitch- 
ing spell of manner which characterised Leigh Hunt beyond any 
man I have ever known. 

I cannot decidedly name the year when I was first made ac- 
quainted with the man whose memory I prize after that only of my 
own father. The reader will doubtless surmise that I am alluding. 
to my father-in-law, the golden-hearted musician Vincent Novello. 
It was, I believe, at the lodging of Henry Robertson—a Treasury 
Office clerk, and the appointed accountant of Covent Garden 
Theatre. My introduction was so informal that it is not improbable 
my acquaintance with Leigh Hunt may have been known, and this 
produced so agreeable an interchange of courtesy that a day or two 
after, upon meeting Mr. Novello in Holborn, near Middle Row, I 
recollected having that day purchased a copy of Purcell’s song in 
the “Tempest,” “Full Fathom Five,” and observing that the 
symphony had only the bass notes figured, I asked him to have the 
kindness to write the harmonies for me in the correct chords more 
legible to my limited knowledge of music. His immediate answer- 
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was that he “would take it home with him ;” and, with an unmis- 
takable smile, he desired me to come for it on the morrow to 
240, Oxford Street, where he then resided. This was the opening of the 
proudest and the happiest period of my existence. ‘The glorious 
feasts of sacred music at the Portuguese Chapel in South Street, 
_ Grosvenor Square, where Vincent Novellowas organist, and introduced 
the masses of Mozart and Haydn for the first time in England, and 
where the noble old Gregorian hymn tunes and responses were chanted 
to perfection by a small but select choir drilled and cultivated by him ; 
the exquisite evenings of Mozartian operatic and chamber music at 
Vincent Novello’s own house, where Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Keats, 
and the Lambs were invited guests ; the brilliant supper-parties at 
the alternate dwellings of the Novellos, the Hunts, and the Lambs, 
who had mutually agreed that bread and cheese, with celery and 
Elia’s immortalised “ Lutheran beer,” were to be the sole cates pro- 
vided ; the meetings at the theatre, when Munden, Dowton, Liston, 
Bannister, Elliston, and Fanny Kelly were on the stage; and the 
pic-nic repasts enjoyed together by appointment in the fields that 
then lay spread in green breadth and luxuriance between the west 
end of Oxford Street and the western slope of Hampstead Hill— 
are things never to be forgotten. Vincent Novello fully shared my 
enthusiastic admiration for Leigh Hunt ; and it was at the period 
of the poet-patriot’s leaving prison that his friend the poetical 
musician asked Leigh Hunt to sit for his portrait to Wageman, the 
artist who was famed for taking excellent likenesses in pencil- 
sketch style. One of these pre-eminently good likenesses is a 
-drawing made by Wageman of the Rev. William Victor Fryer, Head 
Chaplain to the Portuguese Embassy, to whom Vincent Novello’s 
first published work—“ A Collection of Sacred Music ”—was dedi- 
-cated, who stood god-father to Vincent Novello’s eldest child, and 
who was not only a preacher of noted suavity and eloquence, ‘but a 
man of elegant reading, refined taste, and most polished manners. 
The drawing (representing Mr. Fryer in his priest’s robes, in the 
pulpit, with his hand raised, according to his wont when about to 
commence his sermon) is still in our possession, as is that of Leigh 
Hunt; the latter—a perfect resemblance of him as a young man, 
with his jet-black hair and his lustrous dark eyes, full of mingled 
sweetness, penetration, and ardour of thought, with exalted imagina- 
tion—has for many years held its place by our bedside in company 
with the portraits of Keats, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jerrold, Dickens, 
and some of our own lost and loved honoured ones, nearer and 
dearer still. 
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Vincent Novello had a mode of making even simplest every-day 
objects matter for pleasant entertainment and amusing instruction ; 
and the mention of the consentedly restricted viands of those ever-to- 
ibe-remembered supper meals, reminds me of an instance. As 
“‘ bread-and-cheese” was the stipulated “only fare” on these occa- 
sions Vincent Novello (who knew Leigh Hunt's love for Ttaly and all 
things pertaining thereto) bethought him of introducing an Italian 
element into the British repasts, in the shape of Parmesan, a com- 
parative rarity in those days. He accordingly took one of his children 
with him to an Italian warehouse kept by a certain Bassano, who 
formed a fitting representative of his race, renowned for well-cut 
features, rich facial colouring, and courteous manner. Even now 
the look of Signor Bassano, with his spare but curly dark hair, thin 
‘chiseled nose, olive complexion, and well-bred demeanour, remains 
impressed on the memory of her who heard her father address the 
Italian in his own language and afterwards tell her of Italy and its 
beautiful scenery, of Italians and their personal beauty. She still 
can see the flasks labelled “finest Lucca oil” ranged in the shop, 
‘relative to which her father took the opportunity of feeding her fancy 
and mind with accounts of how the oil and even wine of that graceful 
country were mostly kept in flasks such as she then saw, with slender 
but strong handles of dried grassy fibre, and corked by morsels of 
snowy cotton-wool. 

‘This “ Lucca oil” made an element in the delicious fare provided 
for a certain open-air party and prepared by the hands of Mrs. Novello 
herself, consisting of a magnificently well-jellied meat-pie, cold roast 
lamb, and a salad, the conveyance of which to the spot where the 
assembly met was considered to be a marvel of ingenious manage- 
ment ; a salad being a thing, till then, unheard of in ‘the annals of 
pic-nic provision. ‘The modest wines of orange and ginger—in the 
days when duty upon foreign importations amounted to prohibitory 
height—more than sufficed for quaffers who knew in books such 
vintages as Horace’s Falernian, and Redi’s Chianti and Montepul- 
-ciano, whose intellectual palates were familiar with Milton’s— 

Wines of Setia, Cales and Falerne, 

Chios, and Crete ; 
or whose imaginations could thirst “for a beaker full of the warm 
South,” and behold— 

The true, the blushful Hippocrene, 


With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth. 


‘This memorable out-door revel originated in one of the Novello 
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children having the option given to her of celebrating her birthday by 
a treat of “ going to the play,” or “a day in the fields.” After grave 
consideration and solemn consultation with her brothers and sisters, 
the latter was chosen, because the month was June and the weather 
transcendently beautiful. The large and happy party was to consist 
of the whole Novello family, Hunt family, and Gliddon family, who 
were to meet at an appointed hour in some charming meadows lead- 
ing up to Hampstead. “The young Gliddons” were chiefly known 
to the young Novellos as surpassingly good dancers at their inter- 
changed juvenile balls, and as superexcellently good rompers at their 
interchanged birthday parties ; but one of the members of the family, 
George Gliddon, became celebrated in England for his erudition con- 
cerning Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in America for his lectures on 
this subject ; while his son Charles has since made himself known 
by his designs for illustrated books. The children frolicked about 
the fields and had agile games among themselves, while their elders 
sat on the turf enjoying talk upon all kinds of gay and jest-provoking 
subjects. To add to the mirth of the meeting, Henry Robertson 
and I were asked to join them; both being favourites with the 
youngsters, both possessing the liveliest of spirits, and known to 
be famous promoters of fun and hilarity. To crown the pleasure 
Leigh Hunt, as he lay stretched on the grass, read out to the assem- 
bled group, old and young—or rather, growing and grown up—the 
Dogberry scenes from “Much Ado about Nothing,” till the place 
rang with shouts and shrieks of laughter. Leigh Hunt’s reading 
aloud was pre-eminently good. Varied in tone and inflection of 
voice, unstudied, natural, characteristic, full of a keen sense of the 
humour of the scenes and the wit of the dialogue, his dramatic read- 
ing was almost unequalled: and we can remember his perusal of the 
Sir Anthony Absolute scenes in Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” and Foote’s 
farce of “The Liar,” as pieces of uproarious merriment. Even Dow- 
ton himself—and his acted impersonation of Sir Anthony was a piece 
of wonderful truth for towering wrath and irrational fury—hardly 
surpassed Leigh Hunt’s reading of the part, so masteriy a rendering 
was it of old-gentlemanly wilfulness and comedy-father whirlwind of 
raging tyranny. The underlying zest in roguery of gallantry and 
appreciation of beauty that mark old Absolute’s character were de- 
lightfully indicated by Leigh Hunt’s delicate as well as forcible mode 
of utterance, and carried his hearers along with him in a trance of 
excitement while he read. 

Having referred to Mrs. Vincent Novello’s long-famed meat-pie 
and salad, I will here “ make recordation” of two skilled brewages 
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for which she was renowned : to wit, elder wine—racy, fragrant with 
spice, steaming with comfortable heat, served in taper glasses with 
accompanying rusks or slender slices of toasted bread—and foaming 
wassail-bowl, brought to table in right old English style, with roasted 
crab-apples (though these were held to be less good in reality than 
as a tribute to antique British usage) : both elder wine and wassail- 
bowl ‘excellently ministering to festive celebration at the Novellos’ 
Christmas, New Year, and Twelfth Night parties. Mrs. Vincent 
Novello was a woman of Nature’s noblest mould. Housewifely— 
nay, actively domestic in her daily duties, methodical to a nicety in 
all her home arrangements, nurse and instructress to her large family 
of children—she was nevertheless ever ready to sympathise with her 
husband’s highest tastes, artistic and literary ; to read to him when 
he returned home after a long day’s teaching and required absolute 
rest, or to converse with him on subjects that occupied his eager and 
alert mind. Not only could she read and converse with spirit and 
brilliancy, but she wrote with much grace and fancy. At rarely- 
gained leisure moments her pen produced several tasteful Tales, 
instinct with poetic idea and romantic imagery. She had an elegant 
talent for verse, some of her lines having been set to music by her 
husband. She was godmother to Leigh Hunt's Jndicator, sup- 
plying him with the clue to the information which he embodied in 
the first motto to that periodical,* and suggesting the felicitous title 
which he adopted. Mrs. Novello contributed a paper to the /ndicator, 
entitled ‘Holiday Children,” and signed “An Old Boy”; also 
some papers to Leigh Hunt's Zafer and a large portion of a 
novel (in letters), which was left a fragment in consequence of this 
serial coming to an abrupt close. Perfectly did Mrs. Vincent 
Novello confirm the assertion that the most intellectual and culti- 
vated women are frequently the most gentle, unassuming, and pro- 
ficient housewives: for few of even her intimate friends were aware 
that she was an authoress, so perpetually was she found occupied 
with her husband and her children. Horace Twiss, who was 
acquainted with the Novellos and often visited them at their house 





* «There is a bird in the interior of Africa whose habits would rather seem 
to belong to the interior of Fairyland, but they have been well authenticated. 
It indicates to honey-hunters where the nests of wild bees are to be found. It 
calls them with a cheerful cry, which they answer; and on finding itself recog- 
nised, flies and hovers over a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are 
occupied in collecting it, the bird goes to a little distance, where he observes all 
that passes; and the hunters, when they have helped themselves, take care to 
leave him his portion of the food. This is the Cuculus Indicator of Linnzus, 
otherwise called the Moroc, Bee Cuckoo, or Honey Bird.” 

VOL. XV., N.S. i875. 
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in Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, proclaimed himself a devoted 
admirer of Mary Sabilla Novello as the next among women to Mary 
Wolstonecraft, with whom he was notedly and avowedly “deeply 
smitten.” He used to knock at the door, and, when it was opened, 
inquire whether he could see Mrs. Novello ; while she, from the 
front-parlour—which was dedicated to the children’s use as nursery 
and play-room—hearing his voice, and being generally too busy of a 
morning with them to receive visitors, would put her head forth 
from amid her young flock and call out to him, with a nod anda 
smile: “I’m not at home to-day, Mr. Twiss!” Upon which he 
would raise his hat and retire, declaring that she was more than ever 
adorable. 

Over the low blind of that front-parlour and nursery playroom 
window the eldest of the young Novellos peeped on a certain 
afternoon to see pass into the street a distinguished guest whom she 
heard had been in the drawing-room upstairs to visit her parents. 
She watched for the opening of the street door, and then quickly 
climbed on to a chair that she might catch sight of the young poet 
spoken so highly and honouringly of by her father and mother— 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. She saw him move lightly down the two or 
three stone steps from the entrance, and as he went past the front of 
the house he suddenly looked up at it, revealing fully to view his 
beautiful poet-face, with its clear blue eyes surmounted by an aureole 
of gold-brown hair. 

It was at Leigh Hunt’s cottage in the Vale of Health, on Hamp- 
stead Heath, that I first met Shelley ; and I remember our all three 
laughing at the simplicity of his imagining—in his ignorance of 
journals and journal construction—that Leigh Hunt wrote the whole 
of the L£xaminer himself—tright through—‘ Money Markets,” 
“Price of Coals,” and all! On another occasion I recollect a very 
warm argument in favour of Monarchy upheld by Leigh Hunt and 
Coulson, and in favour of Republicanism by Shelley and Hazlitt. 

Walter Coulson was editor of the G/obe newspaper. He was a 
Cornish man ; and these ‘“‘ pestilent knaves” of wits used to tease 
him about “ The Giant Cormoran,” some traditionary magnate of his 
native county whose prowess he was supposed to exaggerate. They 
nevertheless acknowledged Coulson to be almost boundless in his 
varied extent of knowledge, calling him “a walking Encyclopedia” ; 
and once agreed that next time he came he should be asked three 
questions on widely different subjects, laying a wager that he would 
be sure to be able to give a satisfactory answer upon each‘and all— 
which he did. If my memory rightly serve me, the questions were 
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these :—The relative value of gold coin in India with sterling 
money? The mode of measuring the cubic feet contained in the 
timber of a tree? And some moot point of correctness in one 
of the passages from an ancient classic poet. 

It was on a bright afternoon in the early days of my visits to 
Leigh Hunt at the Vale of Health that the now “old couple ”— 
who are indebted to the reader for his kind attention to their 
“‘ Recollections ”—first saw each other. Had some prescient spirit 
whispered in the ear of each in turn :—“ You see your future wife!” 
and “That is your future husband!” the prediction would have 
seemed passing strange. I was in the fresh flush of proud and 
happy friendship with such men as Leigh Hunt and those whom I 
met at his house, thoroughly absorbed in the intellectual treats I 
thus constantly enjoyed : while she was a little girl brought by her 
parents for a day’s run on the Heath with the Hunt children, 
thinking that “ Charles Clarke ”—as she heard him called—was “a 
good-natured gentleman,” because, when evening came and there 
was a proposal for her staying on a few days at Hampstead, he 
threw in a confirmatory word by saying: “Do let her stay, Mrs. 
Novello ; the air of the Heath has already brought more roses into 
her cheeks than were there a few hours ago.” 

It must have been a full decade after our first meeting that we 
began to think of each other with any feeling of deeper preference : 
and during those ten years much that profoundly interested me 
took place ; while events occurred that carried me away from London 
and literary associates. When my father retired from the school at 
Enfield, he went to live in the Isle of Thanet, taking a house at 
Ramsgate; where he and my mother had frequently before made 
pleasant sea-side sojourns during “the holidays.” Here my younger 
sister and myself dwelt with our parents for a somewhat long period ; 
and it was while we were at Ramsgate that I remember hearing of 
Charles Lamb and his sister being at Margate for a “‘sea change,” 
and I went over to see them. It seems as if it were but yesterday 
that I noted his eager way of telling me about an. extraordinarily 
large whale that had been captured there, of its having created lively 
interest in the place, of its having been conveyed away in a strong 
cart, on which it lay a huge mass of colossal height ; when he added 
with one of his sudden droll penetrating glances :—The eye has just 
gone past our window. 

I was at Ramsgate when Leigh Hunt started the “ Literary 
Pocket-Book,” asking his friends for prose and verse contributions 
to that portion of its contents which was to form one of its 
¥ 2 
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distinguishing characteristics from hitherto published pocket-books. 
I was among those to whom he applied ; and it was with no small 
elation that I found myself for the first time in print under the wing 
of Leigh Hunt. The work appeared in red morocco case for four 
consecutive years, 1819, ’20,’21, and ’22, in the second of which 
he put No. I. of “ Walks round London,” where I. described my 
favourite haunts'to the south-west of Enfield, and contributed a small 
verse-piece entitled “On Visiting a Beautiful Little Dell near Mar- 
gate,” both signed with my initials. Under various signatures of Greek 
characters and Roman capitals, Shelley, Keats, Procter (“ Barry 
Cornwall”), Charles Ollier, and others, together with Leigh Hunt 
himself, contributed short poems and brief prose pieces to the 
“ Literary Pocket-Book” ; so that I ventured forth into the world of 
letters in most “ worshipful society.” 

Leigh Hunt afterwards paid me a visit at Ramsgate, when the 
ship in which he and his family were sailing for Italy put into the 
harbour from stress of weather ; and it was on this occasion that my 
mother—who had long witnessed my own and my father’s enthu- 
siasm for Leigh Hunt, but had never much shared it, not having 
seen him—now at once understood the fascination he exercised 
over those who came into personal communion with him. “He isa 
gentleman, a perfect gentleman, Charles! He is irresistible!” 
was her first exclamation to me, when he had left us. 

Another visitor made his appearance at Ramsgate, giving me vivid 
but short-lived delight. Vincent Novello, whose health had received 
a severe shock in losing a favourite boy, Sydney, was advised to try 
what a complete change would do towards restoration, and he came 
down with the intention of staying a few days; but, finding that 
some old friends of my father and mother were on a visit to us, 
his habitual shyness of strangers took possession of him, and he 
returned to town having scarcely more than shaken hands with me. 

Not long after that, anguish kindred to his assailed me. In the 
December of 1820 I lost my revered and beloved father; and in the 
February of 1821 my friend and schoolfellow John Keats died. 

It was in the summer of this last-named year that I first beheld 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was on the East Cliff at Ramsgate. 
He was contemplating the sea under its most attractive aspect : in a 
dazzling sun, with sailing clouds that drew their purple shadows over 
its bright green floor, and a merry breeze of sufficient prevalence to 
emboss each wave with a silvery foam. He might possibly have 
composed upon the occasion one of the most philosophical, and at 
the same time most enchanting, of his fugitive reflections, which he 
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has entitled “ Youth and Age”; for in it he speaks of “airy cliffs 
and glittering sands,” and— 
Of those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 


That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide. 


As he had no companion, I desired to pay my respects to one of the 
most extraordinary—and, indeed, in his department of genius, the 
most extraordinary man of his age. And being possessed of a 
talisman for securing his consideration, I introduced myself as a 
friend and admirer of Charles Lamb. This pass-word was sufficient, 
and I found him immediately talking to me in the bland and frank 
tones of a standing acquaintance. A poor girl had that morning 
thrown herself from the pier-head in a pang of despair, from having 
been betrayed by a villain. He alluded to the event, and went on 
to denounce the morality of the age that will hound from the com- 
munity the reputed weaker subject, and continue to receive him who 
has wronged her. He agreed with me that that question never will 
be adjusted but by the women themselves. Justice will continue in 
abeyance so long as they visit with severity the errors of their own 
sex and tolerate those of ours. He then diverged to the great 
mysteries of life and death, and branched away to the sublimer 
question—the immortality of the soul. Here he spread the sail-broad 
vans of his wonderful imagination, and soared away with an eagle- 
flight, and with an eagle-eye too, compassing the effulgence of his 
great argument, ever and anon stooping within my own sparrow’s 
range, and then glancing away again, and careering through the 
trackless fields of etherial metaphysics. . And thus he continued for 
an hour and a half, never pausing for an instant except to catch his 
breath (which, in the heat of his teeming mind, he did like a school- 
boy repeating by rote his task), and gave utterance to some of the 
grandest thoughts I ever heard from the mouth of man. His ideas, 
embodied in words of purest eloquence, flew about my ears like 
drifts of snow. He was like a cataract filling and rushing over my 
penny-phial capacity. I could only gasp and bow my head in 
acknowledgment. He required from me nothing more than the 
simple recognition of his discourse ; and so he went on like a steam- 
engine—I keeping the machine oiled with my looks of pleasure, while 
he supplied the fuel : and that, upon the same theme too, would have 
lasted till now. What would I have given for a short-hand report of 
that speech! And such was the habit of this. wonderful man. 
Like the old peripatetic philosophers, he walked about, prodigally 
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scattering wisdom, and leaving it to the winds of chance to waft 
the seeds into a genial soil. ; 

My first suspicion of his being at Ramsgate had arisen from my 
mother observing that she had heard an elderly gentleman in the 
public library, who looked like a Dissenting minister, talking as she 
never heard man talk. Like his own “ Ancient Mariner,” when he 
had once fixed your eye he held you spell-bound, and you were 
constrained to listen to his tale; you must have been more powerful 
than he to have broken the charm; and I know no man worthy to 
do that. He did indeed answer to my conception of a man of 
genius, for his mind flowed on “like to the Pontick sea,” that “ ne’er 
feels retiring ebb.” It was always ready for action ; like the hare, it 
slept with its eyes open. He would at any given moment range from 
the subtlest and most abstruse question in metaphysics to the archi- 
tectural beauty in contrivance of a flower of the field; and the 
gorgeousness of his imagery would increase and dilate and flash forth 
such coruscations of similes and startling theories that one was in a 
perpetual aurora borealis of fancy. As Hazlitt once said of him, 
“‘ He would talk on for ever, and you wished him to talk on for ever. 
His thoughts never seemed to come with labour or effort, but as if 
borne on the gusts of Genius, and as if the wings of his imagination 
lifted him off his feet.” This is as truly as poetically described. He 
would not only illustrate a theory or an argument with a sustained 
and superb figure, but in pursuing the current of his thought he 
would bubble up with a sparkle of fancy so fleet and brilliant that 
the attention, though startled and arrested, was not broken. He 
would throw these into the stream of his argument, as waifs and 
strays. Notwithstanding his wealth of language and prodigious 
power in amplification, no one, I think (unless it were Shakespeare 
or Bacon), possessed with himself equal power of condensation. 
He would frequently comprise the elements of a noble theorem in 
two or three words; and, like the genuine offspring of a poet’s 
brain, it always came forth in a golden halo. I remember once, in 
disceursing upon the architecture of the Middle Ages, he reduced 
the Gothic structure into a magnificent abstraction—and in two 
words. ‘“‘A Gothic cathedral,” he said, “is like a petrified 
religion.” 

In his prose, as well as in his poetry, Coleridge’s ‘comparisons are 
almost uniformly short and unostentatious ; and not on that account 
the less forcible: they are scriptural in character ; indeed it would be 
difficult to find one more apt to the purpose than that which he has 
used ; and yet it always appears to be unpremeditated. Here is a 
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random example of what I mean: it is an unimportant one, but it 
serves for a casual illustration of his force in comparison. It is the 
last line in that strange and impressive fragment in prose, “‘ The 
wanderings of Cain” :—“ And they three passed over the white 
sands, and between the rocks, silent as their shadows.” It will be 
difficult, I think, to find a stronger image than that, to convey the 
idea of the utter negation of sound, with motion. 

Like all men of genius, and with the gift of eloquence, Coleridge 
had a power and subtlety in interpretation that would persuade an 
ordinary listener against the conviction of his senses. It has been 
said of him that he could persuade a Christian he was a Platonist, a 
Deist that he was a Christian, and an Atheist that he believed in a 
God. ‘The Preface to his Ode of “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” 
wherein he labours to show that Pitt the Prime Minister was of the 
object of his invective at the time of his composing that famous war- 
eclogue, is at once a triumphant specimen of his talent for special 
pleading and ingenuity in sophistication. 


(To be continued.) 





CURIOSITIES OF THE GEOGRA- 
PHICAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 
BY SPECTAVI. 


HAT strikes you as most wonderful at Versailles ?” 
asked Louis Quatorze of the Venetian Doge. “To 
find myself here,” was the reply. 

So, to see the Geographical Exhibition where it 
is, is not the least striking of its many curious features. It occupies 
the Pavillon Flora, which, built for the Prince Imperial’s habi- 
tation, was being decorated when the war with Prussia broke out ; 
and it fills all the waterside galleries of the Louvre, between the 
Tuileries and the hall where the collection of old French masters is 
deposited. The Geographical Congress holds its sittings in the 
Salle des Etats, sacred half a dozen years ago to the.great bodies of 
the State. It was there that an Emperor supposed to be all-power- 
ful opened his Parliaments with imposing pomp and ceremony, in 
the presence of all the superior functionaries of the divers branches 
of his administration. Every brilliant as well as every solid element 
of French civilisation was represented at these meetings, at which 
the sex excluded by the Salic law from reigning appeared triumphant 
in native and borrowed charms, and came armed caf-d-pie for con- 
quest. Mars, who took a leading part in the ceremonial, was superb, 
and Venus was irresistible. The allegory painted on the ceiling was 
brought down into the life of the nation in the splendid pageant below. 
The Emperor now sleeps in a country church in Kent, to which he 
passed from the gilded prison of Wilhelmshoe. His wife, who, with 
the bevy of fair ladies painted by Winterhalter, and the princesses 
of the Bonaparte family, was a central object in the Salle des 
Etats, lives in a quiet English manor, into which the tempests of war 
and revolution tossed her. The boy before whom courtiers bowed 
low as he advanced at the head of a military household to his place 
beside the throne, serves as a sub-lieutenant in an artillery regiment 
of Queen Victoria. There is no more trace of the Senate and Corps 
Législatif than if they never existed. One of the marshals who 
stood near the throne at the last opening of the Imperial Parliament 
was condemned to death for his unsoldierly surrender of the maiden 
fortress of Metz, and now drags on an obscure existence in a foreign 
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land. Another is the septennial Sovereign of Republican France, 
in which capacity he some days ago inspected the Cartographic 
}:xhibition of the War Office in the Salle des Etats. Learned geo- 
graphers assemble on the platform where the Imperial throne 
seemed so firmly planted. The green curtain, with the Carlovingian 
bees, that formed a background to the French Cesar, and to the 
princes, the warriors, and the chamberlains grouped around him, is 
consigned to the Garde Meuble, a sort of pantechnicon for official 
stage accessories and palatial furniture. 

Instead of the swarm of gilded insects there are now three maps 
of France. The central one is a cartographic giant, being fourteen 
yards by nine, and composed of 280 sheets. This map, which is in 
simple black and white, is a very much revised and corrected edition 
of the one used in the last war by the gézie, and which was found, 
whenever it was taken as a guide, to be misleading. The new 
edition is said to rival in precision those found in the knapsacks of 
Prussian war prisoners, which materially assisted the French military 
engineers in their revisionary labour. The two flanking charts repre- 
sent the routes and water-courses of France, and are also contributed 
by the Minister of War. Strictly speaking, they do not come under 
the heading of curiosities. 

Taking the Salle des Etats for a starting-point in the search after 
the curious things of the Exhibition, not far from the platform I 
find the section of the “Topographical Commission of Gaul.” Of 
Gaul, the vigorous and gay mother of the French nation, we knew 
scarcely anything twenty years ago beyond what Julius Cesar and 
some other Latin authors told us. Our knowledge is much in- 
creased through this learned body, who have disinterred a rich col- 
lection of Gallic remains, and notably of inscriptions. 

The most ancient document in the Exhibition is the stone tabulet of 
Claudius Czesar, discovered in digging the foundations of a house at 
Lyons, giving the speech in which that Emperor demanded of the 
Roman Senate the admission of some Gallic chiefs among them. 
Roman patricians fetched their cooks and hairdressers from Gaul. 
The culinary utensils, the combs, and the rude portraits carved on 
weapons and stone slabs, show from which side of the house the 
French derive their culinary genius and skill in capillary adorn- 
ment. 

Wordsworth’s profound saying, ‘The child is father of the man,” 
is borne out in this group of curiosities. The Gaul loved war, the 
fair sex, the refinements of the table, and liked to shut his eyes to 
disagreeable truths. His sympathy with the gladsome kid and 
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gentle lamb induced him to mask their flesh (which the 
Frank did not recoil from eating in its crude state) in ragouts. 
The bronze stewpan was invented by him at a very early 
stage of his progress from the savage to the barbarous con- 
dition. The Gallic race in its very infancy renounced anthropo- 
phagy. Its veneration for the dead, as shown in the coffins and 
the treasures placed in them, indicates a delicacy of sentiment 
rarely found among savages. MM. Littré and Henri Martin are 
assiduous visitors of this interesting section of the Exhibition, in 
which they find evidence to corroborate some ethnological theories 
they advance in their works. The former is inimical to the Frank, 
“‘ against whose pernicious influence ” he deems the Revolution to have 
been a just revolt. A human skull mounted as a drinking cup, which 
is displayed elsewhere, shows how profoundly different from each other 
were the affinities of the two races. This utensil is Gothic, of the 
Pagan era, when warriors believed their souls went to the Walhalla. 
M. Henri Martin is a philo-Druid and rejoices to find unconscious 
witnesses to the public and private virtues which grew up under 
the shelter of the dolmen. “The Topographical Commission of 
Gaul” opens a vista on the Gallo-Roman civilisation which was 
splendidly brilliant up to the fifth century. A high tide of 
barbarism then came to submerge what classic Paganism and the 
Druids had constructed. While the flood lasted feeble tapers 
glimmered in the monasteries. But art and science led in these 
places of refuge an unnatural existence, like plants cooped up in a 
cellar, or, as an ancient geographer represented, the beasts which 
were confined in Noah’s Ark. An old bachelor impress is stamped 
on the works of the monks, who caressed some very quaint geogra- 
phical vagaries. The desert into which the mystical woman of the 
Revelations fled was a favourite subject of conventual topogra- 
phers, some of whom placed it in Libya, others in Upper Egypt, 
others at the foot of Mount Sinah, and an Alsatian monk in Scythia. 
They also laboriously drew maps of the lands on which the Seven 
Vials will be poured, and plans of the New Jerusalem. Marginal 
illustrations helped to explain the idea uppermost in the mind of 
the topographer, whose charts were rich in images drawn in 
the Byzantine style. 

And here let me notice the predominance of Byzantium in 
pictorial art during the dark ages. The Catholic Church took much 
more from the Greek of the Lower Empire than she is aware of. ‘The 
section of the “Dépét de la Guerre” or War Department has a 
superb collection of ancient maps and geographical instruments, a 
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great many of which were picked up in the “military promenades 
abroad” of the French kings and the First Napoleon. The sixteenth 
century fortudans outrival the missals of that period in the beauty 
of their marginal illustrations. The breath of the Renaissance was 
then passing over Europe, and giving tone and colour to the flowers 
of the human soul which had lain for) ten centuries in monasti¢ 
cellars. The word Shakespearian will give English readers a fitting 
idea of the rich exuberance of fancy and at the same time the 
truthful observance of reality distinguishing these rare works. 
William le Testu’s “Universal Geography” is perliaps the most 
remarkable of the fortudans or atlases of his day. 

Who was William le Testu? The prefix to his name shows he was 
of Gallic origin. The Gauls, making personal distinction the source of 
honour, adopted as their nobiliary prefix the “le” or “the” in contra- 
distinction to the Frankish “ de” or “ von,” or “ of,” which showed that 
greatness was derived from land. “Testu” is the Rabelaisian way of 
spelling #é/u, or obstinate, so that William the Geographer probably 
derived his name from the tenacity of his character. In the dedi- 
catory letter to Admiral de Coligny there are indications that he 
belonged to the faith which came in with the new learning, and to 
which the admiral’s life did honour. By profession he was ‘a pilot 
in the Sea of Ponent, of the French town of Havre de Grace, and 
he had travelled in many of the countries and sailed in many of the 
oceans he represented in his atlas, which by the Lord’s permission 
he terminated on April 5, 1553, three days before the holy feast of 
Christ’s Resurrection.” An erudite man was the pilot Le Testu. 
“A portion of his cosmogony is according to the ancient and modern 
navigators, whose mistakes he carefully rectified.” 

The School of living Oriental Tongues, which has also erected a 
temporary domicile in the Salle des Etats, possesses and exhibits a 
series of maps, published in Turkey, China, and Japan, and a rich 
collection of Arab, Persian, Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish manu- 
scripts. “The Acts of Buddha’s Apostles,” assisted by the beasts, 
the fowls, and the fishes, come within the geographical category. In 
the private museum of M. Cernuschi there is a series of very ancient 
bronzes taken out of a Japanese temple during the revolution at 
Yeddo in 1872, representing these missionaries and their humble 
auxiliaries setting out on their travels by land, by sea, and by air. 
A Chinese map of the Mahometan world deserves to be ranked 
among the curiosities of the Exhibition. The Chinese names have 
Arab duplicates. Mekke and the Kaaba are represented as oc- 
cupying the centre of the globe, and the other holy cities and 
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sanctuaries are arbitrarily placed, like a necklace, round them. 
There is a picture, the perspective of which is racy of the Flowery 
Land, of the Kaaba or. temple in which, according to the 
Moslem tradition, Abraham and Ishmael recited their prayers. 
‘The gate with the golden ornaments, the black stone Mahomet 
kissed, and the black silk awning on which verses of the Koran are 
embroidered, are minutely reproduced. Moltke learned the art of 
war in the Sultan’s service. Remembering this, one should not be 
surprised to find with what perfection the Turkish Etat-Major 
mapped in the 1264th year of the Hegira (1849) and the ensuing 
decade, the territory between Bagdad and Mossoul, the Gulf of 
Lassorah, the Black Sea, Asia Minor, and the Danubian Provinces. 

The city of Paris exhibits maps of France drawn by Germain 
Isayau in 1552, for the Hotel de Ville, and by Francois Quesnel in 
1609. Curiosities are numerous in the department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Catherine de Medici had a notable taste for astronomy and 
weography. There was.a material link, she knew, between the terrestrial 
and the sidereal bodies, whose movements she studied to find out the 
more occult one which astrology assumes. She gave a strong impul- 
sion to geographical studies. The charts of her time are set round 
with medallion portraits of “la Royne Mére Catherine,” “‘la Royne 
Marie” (of Scotland), “la Royne Elizabeth” (Philip II.’s consort), 
“la Royne Margot” (of Navarre, Brantome’s Queen of Beauty), and 
the puny but murderous-minded princes of the last generation of 
the House of Valois. 

The hand of Richelieu is apparent in the seventeenth century 
maps. He found France a loosely hung together State, and he 
welded its provinces into a compact nation. Violence was not his 
only means of centralising power. Here is a map of the posting 
stages of France, as regulated by King Louis the Just, so called 
because he was born under the sign of Libra the Balance. The Cardinal 
had also maps drawn of the Parliamentary jurisdictions and ecclesi- 
astical holdings of the kingdom. Had his life been prolonged, we 
may assume that he would have anticipated the fiscal reforms of 1789. 
It is more than probable that he directed topographers to show dili- 
gence and care in marking the territorial wealth of the clergy, as a pre- 
fatory step towards taxing them. Under’ Louis Quatorze topography 
was divorced from fine art. Marginal concetti disappear, save in the 
corner reserved for the dedication, where allegorical women in the 
Lebrun style are given a place and function. ‘The chart was simply 
a chart in “Jock Law’s” financial reign, under which a tremendous 
impulsion was given to colonial enterprise. During the Regency of 
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the Duke of Orleans, and the reign of Louis XV., the French showed 
pioneering aptitudes which have since to all appearance died out. 
Their missionaries explored and surveyed the St. Lawrence, the great 
lakes, and the valley of the Mississippi down to the Gulf of Mexico. 
They established stations, marked the sites of towns, and headed 
bands of Norman and Breton colonists. About the time the battle of 
Fontenoy was fought, France was the foremost transatlantic Power, 
and stood between the thirteen Eastern States of British origin and 
the Far West. Simultaneously, the French East India Company 
disputed with the English for the empire of the Moguls. Their 
sanguine hopes of success found a topographical expression in maps of 
cities and emporiums, the only one of which that ever became a reality 
being Lorient. Mahé de la Bourdonnais’ maps of the Coromandel 
coast, which he drew in the Bastilie with coffee grounds and lamp- 
black on pocket handkerchiefs steeped in brandy, are the obverse of 
the medal. That gallant officer in these maps demonstrated to the 
King the difficulties he had to contend with, and the reasons of his 
defeat. 

Before quitting the Salle des Etats to enter the Galerie des Fastes, 
or new ballroom of the Louvre, the visitor is arrested in his passage 
by the unique collection of Malay art formed by M. F. Van-den- 
Broeck in the Indian Archipelago. A series of strange, wonderiul, 
and fantastic divinities hard to describe—terms of comparison being 
wanting—arrests his attention. If they came from Mars, or Mercury, 
they could not be more foreign to all his previous notions. On 
seeing them one instinctively doubts the unity of the human race. 
Religion is the synthesis of the law, politics, art, and philosophy of a 
nation. The brain of Malay legists, sages, artists, and politicians 
must be constructed on a radically different plan from that of the 
European. Those astonishing images present a lively ethnological 
interest. They are the last vestiges of the Buddhist worship in the 
Indian Archipelago. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the priests of Buddha 
fled from before the Arab invaders of Java to the Isle of Bali, which 
became the sanctuary of their religion. This island was conquered 
by the Dutch in 1845, and the town of Beliling was sacked. A rich 
Batavian, M. F. Van-den-Broeck, a direct descendant of Peter Van- 
den-Brock, who defended from 1619 to 1628 Batavia against the 
Sultan of Bantam, was allowed in the loot to carry off all the gods 
found in the temples and the palaces. He subsequently devoted 
twelve whole years to searching for ethnographic remains in Java, in 
Bali, and the Malacca Peninsula. Above the statues of the 
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divinities figure trophies charged with arms of curious shape and 
workmanship. We have here the whole arsenal of a warlike people 
refined in cruelty. These weapons, however, are of comparatively 
modern date and were not manufactured for the worshippers of the 
mild Buddha. Perhaps the most ancient thing in the Van-den- 
Breeck collection is the four-fold painting on cotton, corresponding 
to the quadruple or cruciform head of Buddha, which was found 
under an altar in an hermetically closed jade vessel. They are 
intensely animated pictures illustrative of the metamorphoses, the 
Hindoo divinities, and of the two great heroes of the Buddhist 
mythology—Brahta-Jouda and Paujisno-Herta-Patti. The most 
noteworthy of these illustrations is the one representing Vishnou 
disguised as a warrior and pierced with darts which, impotent to 
wound his immortal principle, recoil upon his infuriated enemies. 

Boselli exhibits in the Salle des Fastes a map of the world, 
painted by order of Henri II. of France, on parchment ; another 
by Gerard Mercator, dated 1569, the chart of Sebastian Cabot, 
“Pilot Major of Charles V.”; and the portrait of Columbus, 
found at Vicenza by M. Jomard. Pinto’s log-book is in another 
collection, if the word log-book can be applied to the irregular 
jottings of that navigator, in which he as often describes the con- 
dition of his mind, his hopes, fears, and pious aspirations, as the 
state of the Atlantic. From the Salle des Fastes let us pass into the 
Austro-Hungarian department, whose statistical side isvery remarkable. 
Here is a mine of antiquarian wealth. An atlas of fourteen pages is the 
work of Philip II., one of the most learned geographers of the sixteenth 
century. He had for his master the Portuguese navigator Santa Cruz. 
Bordone, in his portrait of Philip at the age of twelve, represents him 
as being absorbed in the study of a terrestrial globe, which he grasps 
in his right hand. The atlas which he drew is adorned with exquisite 
miniature paintings, some of which are of capital interest. On the 
first page the royal geographer is represented receiving from the hands 
of God a globe on which he is to trace the continents and oceans. 
The third page has a likeness of the Emperor Charles V. holding 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, which he is going to hurl down upon 
France. 

Herr Spitzer of Vienna furnishes a collection of ancient clocks, 
dials, compasses, moveable calendars, and astronomical instru- 
ments of priceless value. One of the clocks was made for the 
Moorish Prince who built the Alhambra. Marvellous is the work- 
manship of these objects. ‘The most modern is a timepiece ordered 
of Nicolet and Ollivier of Paris, by Joseph II., for the University of 
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Weimar. A pedometer made for Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., 
shows this instrument not to be of modern invention. 

The Belgians were the first to carry out, in 1871, the idea of an 
international geographical congress and exhibition. Their saloon is 
well stored with geographical curiosities. The Royal Library of 
Brussels has entrusted some of its rarest maps and manuscripts to 
the French Government. I have only time to mention the autograph 
report made by Godinho de Heredia to Philip IIIL., in 1613, inform- 
ing him of the discovery he made in 1601 of the Southern Indies, 
now thought to be the New Zealand isles. Appended to this 
report is a vigorous sketch, which fixes itself upon the memory, of 
St. Francis Xavier, the great Indian missionary of the Jesuits. 

Colonel Versteegs, a noted traveller and antiquarian, organised the 
Dutch department. I greatly regret the narrow limits of this article 
will not admit of a detailed notice of his researches in the Indian and 
Malay Archipelagoes, and of his photographs of the ruined Buddhist 
temples there. The colonel exhibits a set of marionettes of painted 
and gilded leather, of fantastic aspect and quaint workmanship. 
They were employed in the ancient theatres of Java to represent 
the mysteries of the Brahminical religion, and sent to Europe to 
be presented to “Mary Stuart, Princess of Orange.” Which of 
the Marys was the recipient I cannot precisely make out. But 
as some masks of similar fabrication were brought from Batavia to 
Amsterdam in 1688, for presentation to the gentle consort of 
William III., the puppets were presumably intended for her. The 
King Charles dog was first imported to the Hague from Japan, for 
her mother-in-law, another princess of England. We owe many 
things to Holland. Cleanliness might not have been a national 
virtue had our metropolis arisen on the banks of the Severn, instead 
of on the Thames, which empties itself into the German Ocean, 
opposite the Dutch coast. The cavaliers and their merry leader 
picked up a taste for science when exiles in Dykedom, where engi- 
neering and geography were more advanced in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century than in any other part of Europe. The 
germ of the Royal Society was laid at the Hague, at the time 
when Swammerdam was studying the marvels of the world laid 
open by the microscope. Cornelius Meyer, a Dutchman, in 
1678 anticipated Garibaldi’s plan for draining the Pontine marshes 
by a navigable canal from the Tiber, near Rome, to the sea 
at Ostia. A memoir of his with thirteen explanatory maps, “ Sw/ 
modo di render il Tevire navigabile e paludi Pontine,” is exhibited in 
theLouvre. The sixteenth and seventeenth century atlases of Holland 
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have a quaintly “Knickerbocker” physiognomy. Rolling Dutch 
ships plough every sea. The Low Countries sent out at that epoch 
their mariners in search of condiments for warming drinks, to the 
farthest points of the globe. Not being then much addicted to 
emigrate, the American continent did not fascinate them. Orontius 
Finzeus in 1532 represented it in his maps to be a land of ferocious 
savages armed with clubs and poisoned darts, infested with griffins 
and homicidally disposed elephants. South America is a strip of 
land not bigger than the Californian peninsula, and the Bermooths 
a haunt of dangerous sirens. 

The Dutch paradise was Cathay, where the “ peper” shrub stood in 
the place of the familiar ivy, and in the ¢zfra and extra Gangem 
Indies, the first of which they confounded with Siam. The courses 
of winds were carefuliy studied by them. Stars representing the 
compass are broadcast upon the surface of the ocean in the queer old 
charts of which Colonel Versteegs is the guardian, and with young 
, Eoluses, whose cheeks are inflated to bursting point. The geographer 
Antoni Zoon proclaimed, in 1544, Amsterdam, the first city of 
Holland, to be “the emporium /o/ius Europe, and the Queen of the 
New World, the discovery of which was delayed by Providence until 
the Dutch had peopled Holland and begun to feel the want of 
ague-killing spices.” But his patriotism does not prevent him from 
rendering justice to “ Zutetia Paristorum urbs, capital of the French 
kingdom, and in the whole world most celebrated and renowned” in 
a kind of bird’s-eye map of Paris and its environs. The streets 
and public buildings of the French capital and the numerous villages, 
now among the busiest quarters of Paris, are numbered. Three 
hundred duplicates of the numbers with names corresponding 
are at the foot of the map, and eight figures representing the King, 
Queen, and three estates, namely : the noble and his wife, the burgher 
and his wife, and the serf, or manant, and his female—who was only 
a woman in the eyes of the Church. Though neatly dressed she is 
bowed to earth with the faggot she bears strapped on her shoulder, 
and the pails of water she carries in her hands. Not less remarkable 
is a plan of Hamburg, dated the year in which Charles I. was 
beheaded, and set round with seventy-four armorial bearings of 
senators and town councillors. ‘Two female figures, which Rubens 
might have painted, representing Peace and Concord, unite to pour 
plenty into the barge-crowded water-ways of the Hanseatic town. 
In a pleasure-ground without the city walls, fat burghers and 
burgesses promenade with staid gravity among sheep and cows. A 
four-horse vehicle, unmistakably an omnibus, takes up passengers in 
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a central avenue. Adrian Gerritz, the celebrated “ pilot-instructor 
of Amsterdam,” shows in a pictorial chart dedicated to Prince 
Maurice of Nassau the dangerous passes of the sea from east to west. 
Lucas Jantz composed for the same prince his “ Mirror of Naviga- 
tion in the Western Seas.” It was the first maritime atlas ever 
published, and contains twenty-three maps engraved by Jan 
Deutcour, who also engraved Claetz’s bird’s-eye views of the isles, 
dykes, and coasts of Holland. I have no doubt the legend of “ the 
Flying Dutchman” originated in the seventeenth century Amster- 
dam charts, which are studded with tub-shaped three-masters scudding 
before the wind in pursuit of warming spices. 

Russia does not exhibit many curiosities. But the few she shows 
are worth taking a journey to see. The Khivan regalia admit of a 
comparison with the jewelled horse-furniture of the Shah of Persia. 
They are barbarously splendid. The Russian gentleman charged 
with explaining to the French public the resources of Central Asia 
calls attention to the heavy nose rings they comprise as being 
evidence of an almost savage state of society. A jewel stuck in the 
nasal cartilage implies indifference to speech—that noblest instrument 
of the mind and of social progress. 

The Czar has shown a marked desire for his vast empire to come 
out well at the Geographical Exhibition. The heads of nearly every 
branch of his Administration, the governors of provinces, and the 
learned societies of St. Petersburg were stimulated by him to aid in 
presenting advantageously the Muscovite Giant to the Western 
World. A ponderous volume might be easily filled about the Russian 
branch of the Geographical Exhibition, to patronise which the Grand 
Duke Constantine has been sent to Paris. There are thousands of 
photographic views of Lapland, Siberia, the banks of the Amour, the 
shores of the Caspian, and of Bokhara ; water-colour sketches, herba~ 
rilums, specimens of minerals, and almost an army of coloured 
statuettes in biscuit pottery, showing the immense variety of peoples. 
over whom Alexander, reigns. Bibliophiles and amateurs of curious. 
manuscripts will find much to interest them in the Russian Ethno~ 
graphic division. Amongst other things a plan of Moscow in 1606 
occurs tome. It was drawn by a Muscovite boyard, and engraved 
by Isaac Mana, the geographer. The solemn entry of Marina 
Isinizeck, fiancée of the false Demetrius, is one of its pictorial 
features. The power that shapes the ends of peoples, rough hew 
them as politicians may, is startlingly apparent in the Russian section 
of the Exhibition. England and France, in their attempt to weaken 


Russia in the Black Sea, awoke her to a consciousness of her power, 
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and unintentionally aided in the Asiatic evolution of which the capture 
ef the Khivan treasure and the annexation of the Sakhalian coal 
measures of Japan are incidents. She now aspires to be a great 
industrial as well as manufacturing Power. Expeditions are sent 
out in all directions to survey her mineral wealth. 

“They have struck oil” in the Valleyof the Oxus. That great manu- 
facturing agent—coal—has extensively been laid up by nature in ac- 
eessible places near sea coasts and along navigable rivers. The cen- 
tripetal force holding together this huge empire is strong. The Czars, 
whatever their faults may be, have been, since the accession of Peter 
the Great, zealous promoters of the national greatness. The four 
Czarinas—Catherine I., Elizabeth, Anne, and Catherine IIl.—who 
succeeded each other, were animated by a noble passion for the 
public weal, which, in the eyes of their subjects, redeemed their 
coarse lusts and cruelty. Anne, of Ice Palace celebrity, had sound- 
ings of the Baltic taken. She was the especial patroness of marine 
hydrography. The last Catherine brought her empire into direct 
communication with the West, and pushed its boundaries down to the 
Crimean Khanat. 

Will her grandson still further push them southward both in 
Europe and Asia? Curious indications are given in the Geogra- 
phical Exhibition that Russia instinctively gravitates towards the 
Bosphorus and the Himalayas. The recoiling wave eastward of 
the Sclavonic people, which bears on its crest the Romanoff double- 
headed eagle, has not yet reached its climax. A natural break- 
water is silently, perhaps, arising in Europe to stop its course south, 
in the vigorous and intelligent Greek people, which diplomacy so 
unwisely penned up in Athens. The future obstacle in Asia has 
yet to show itself. It may be found in the England of the East 
—merry Japan. That curiously original country is represented at 
the Geographical Congress by a young savant versed in all the 
science of the Europeans, and two sets of maps, one of which stood 
in lieu of a Doomsday Book, and established the limits of the 
Mikado’s estates. The other set is modern, and was drawn under 
the supervision of a German topographer, who emigrated to Yoko- 
hama from America. 
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WALTON’S - RIVER. 
BY “RED SPINNER.” 


ZAAK WALTON, we may venture an easy guess, was a good 
fellow at business. Out of his man-millinery and linen- 
drapery establishments he contrived to secure a competency 
that enabled him—lucky individual !—to retire from trade at 

the age of fifty and exchange the yard measure for the fishing-rod. 
His business habits, it may have been noticed by readers of his 
book, he carried with him into his recreations. All his fishing is 
done methodically. When he sets out upon an expedition, meaning 
to go towards Ware, he is not tempted—as some of us, and generally 
to our cost, weak-mindedly persuade ourselves to do—to dally by the 
way and waste time in purposeless fishing. Up Tottenham Hill he 
trudges, delivering that wonderful lecture upon all manner of subjects 
to his chance companions, nor sounds a halt until Venator, the otter- 
hunter, in pursuance of a fell resolution made at starting to quaff his 
morning liquor at Hoddesdon, suggests a call at the Thatched House 
in that quaint Hertfordshire town. 

The conversation of that memorable trio was, you may remember, 
according to the lights of the period, very learned, very moral, and 
breathing of gentleness and peace. Beginning with the subject of 
otters, the discourse turned upon Montaigne, on cats; the habits of 
birds, upon which Auceps, the hawker, held forth energetically and 
confidently, but, as modern ornithologists teach us, erroneously ; upon 
the earth as a feeding ground for beasts, as portrayed by Venator in 
his defence of hunting versus angling ; upon water, “ the eldest daughter 
of creation, the element upon which the Spirit of God did first move, 
the element which God commanded to bring forth living creatures 
abundantly,”—for so said Piscator in his eloquent harangue upon the 
use of fish from the days of Moses downwards; upon Florence 
and Rome, the tomb of Virgil, and the humble house in which St. 
Paul was content to dwell ; and never forgetting Walton’s triumphant 
asseveration, “I might tell you that Almighty God is said to have 
spoken to a fish, but never to a beast: that He hath made a whale a 
ship to carry, and set His prophet Jonah safe on the appointed 
shore.” Then came the bold suggestion that if Belus, “ the first 
inventor of godly and virtuous recreations,” was not the discoverer 


of angling, it was Seth, the son of Adam, who taught the delights of 
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rod and line to his children, and the equally daring hint that the 
patriarch Job and the prophet Amos were, if I may without irre- 
verence put it so, the crack anglers of their day ; the poetical con- 
templations of Du Bartas, upon whose authority we have it that a 
certain fish called the sargus was wont, after playing ‘Don 
Giovanni” amongst his own kind, to flirt wickedly with the 
“‘she-goats on the grassy shore”; and many passing remarks 
about Thracian women and tturtle-doves, the fish-pools of 
Heshbon and the piscatorial adventures of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra. Having this inexhaustible conversation before me, I 
should say, were I allowed the privilege of a private opinion, that 
these pleasant wayfarers were quite ready for their cup of drink when 
they at last reached the village hostel. We smile almost as a matter 
of course at these Waltonian dialogues, for we are appallingly smart 
in these days. Yet it is an appetising picture—these three men 
going to their respective amusements along the high road “on a 
bright May morning long ago,” and with zest enjoying each other’s 
company, the scenery, the anticipations of sport, and exchanging 
notes upon men and things with a beautiful old-fashioned simplicity 
and courtesy. Let us accept it, at any rate, as a picture of the Lea 
angler and his method in that middle period of the seventeenth century. 

The Lea angler of the present day takes a return ticket at the 
Bishopsgate Railway Station, and is rarely to be seen marching along 
the high road. Walton’s river represents the East End angler’s 
paradise, and special privileges are granted to him by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. The Sabbatarian who is at all sensitive 
respecting the observance of the Lord’s Day had better not take his 
Sunday walk upon the banks of the Lea when the East End 
clubs are out on the war-path. The style in which these humble 
brethren of the angle charge the ticket-office at Bishopsgate Station 
is a sight never to be forgotten. Tired with a week’s toil, and many 
of them with honest workshop stains still tinting their noble brows, 
’prentice lads and adult journeymen by the hundred rush in, laden 
with rods and baskets, so eager for the fray that they forego their 
night’s rest in order to catch the midnight train that takes them to 
Lea-side. When the grey mists of early morning are hanging over the 
meadows you might possibly observe a few couples plodding towards 
Tottenham from some Bethnal Green bye-lane, where overnight they 
had carefully boiled the rice or wheat which now forms part of the pack 
which they bear. Literally they are too poor to spare sixpence upon 
railway travelling ; but it cannot in any wise be said of them that 

Chill penury repressed their angling rage 
And froze the roaching current of their soul. 
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The “residuum” of the Lea anglers are, it must bemeeklyconfessed, 
a trifle rough in language and in demeanour. They employ figurative 
speech. Even in Walton’s time there were swearers on the Lea; 
the breed has been perpetuated, wherefore let me recall yet another 
reminiscence of that May-day ramble. ‘At Trout Hall,” says 
Walton, “not far from this place, where I purpose to lodge to-night, 
there is usually an angler that proves good company ; and let me tell 
you good company and good discourse are the very sinews of virtue : 
but for such discourse as we heard last night, it infects others. The 
very boys will learn to talk and swear, as they heard mine host and 
another of the company that shall be nameless.” At Tottenham I 
have seen a score of patient fishermen occupying as many yards of 
the river bank,—“ the old barge river,”—and if they had taken roach 
every time they swore an oath there would not have been many 
fish left to catch. Milkmaid Maudlin’s mother paid Piscator the 
compliment of admiring him and the angling fraternity at large. 
She promised him a syllabub of new verjuice “in a new-made hay- 
cock for it,” and one of the daughter’s best ballads, should he come 
that way a couple of months later, “ For,” said the sensible creature, 
“she and I both love all anglers, they de such honest, civil, quiet men.” 
Maudlin and her mother spoke no doubt as they found. The Lea 
milkmaid of to-day does the same ; the conclusions differ. ‘ TI’ll ’ev 
yer milk ken, carrots,” I heard a Lea angler remark, in this year of 
grace 1875, to a golden-haired maiden who carried the milk-pail. 
“There’s no abidin’ these imperent reskels; I wish they was 
drownded,” replied the nymph—without a hint of syllabub of new 
verjuice should the “imperent reskels”” happen to pass that way ona 
future occasion. But these criticisms apply only to the rough-and-ready 
division of the class—the men who overrun the bits of cpen water 
nearest London. They are not the class of person who will trouble 
the innkeepers ; the rush basket slung over the shoulder contains, 
with the ground-bait and worms, the frugal fare that will suffice until 
the cupboard in Bethnal Green or Shoreditch is once more at hand. 
They do not believe in begging or buying permission to fish. Not 
only are they acquainted with every inch of free water: they have 
intimate knowledge of every piece of half-watched or wholly 
neglected subscription fishery, and are not backward in turning it to 
account. 

Fortunately for the bulk of the Lea fishermen, who are as keen 
sportsmen as any, the river is being most sensibly conserved by a 
board which protects it from the Ishmaelites who preyed upon it, so 
that after all this lapse of time and constant fishing the Lea certainly 
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retains its old Waltonian character for excellence. In the first volume 
of that most useful guide for anglers “The Rail and the Rod,” Mr. 
Greville Fennell, by his thorough treatment of the Lea country, 
simply leaves nothing to be said of the angling capacities of this 
river. Of the fish, fishermen, their habits and peculiarities, he speaks 
with unquestionable authority, beginning at Old Ford and pausing at 
every station until the Lea and all its tributaries have been described 
with a minuteness that omits scarcely a roach swim or jack reach 
of any importance. As a set off against my picture of “the 
residuum,” I will put Mr. Greville Fennell into the witness box. I 
call him as to character, and this is his evidence : “‘ Nine-tenths of the 
Lea anglers are men of sedentary habits, and they bring these habits 
out with them. The walk from the rail to the river, and when there 
to seat themselves before some six or seven feet of water is the 
extent of their ambition, and whether they take from fifteen pounds 
to forty pounds weight of white fish home or not, they appear ever 
contented and thankful for the opportunity of getting out into the 
fields and inhaling the sweet air of heaven. As a body they are 
remarkable for their sober industry when at their various trade 
avocations, and when following their darling pursuits by the stream 
for their unobtrusive manners and almost taciturn disposition.” 

Should any reader wish for practical information respecting Lea 
angling he will obtain itin No. 1 of “The Rail and the Rod,” and 
should any prefer a more general description of the country through 
which the river flows its gentle course, I can recommend him nothing 
better than the pages devoted to the subject in one of that river- 
loving author James Thorne’s “Rambles.” The fact of the Lea 
being so distinctly Walton’s river will probably account for the 
extensive literature which it may call its own; and the stream, 
though possessing no such romantic and diversified scenery as the 
Thames, passes through so many centres of historical interest that 
the literary taskmaster, taking up the subject, has been provided with 
an abundance of very excellent straw for his brick-making. The hills 
are very gentle in their undulations, the uplands are a charming 
specimen of pastoral England, the river is fringed everywhere with 
rushes, flags, and with willows that whiten, and aspens that quiver, 
while to pursue Tennyson’s imagery 

On either side the river lie 


Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky. 


A quiet day by Walton’s river seemed to me a heaven-sent inspi- 
ration when in a restless mood I put back the books that would not 
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seize my attention and took down the fly-rod that has so often 
tempted and bidden me come forth. Yes, a quiet day on the Lea 
was the recipe for cobwebs on the brain. The day was favour- 
able—cloudy, warm, breezy—in a word, the very day for a saunter 
by a stream which might be easily whipped. Rye House sug- 
gested itself; Rye House, therefore, should it be. At Bishopsgate 
Street Station, after I had taken my seat in the train, I remem- 
bered that it was Saint Monday. The carriages were crammed 
with excursionists, in which women and babies at the breast largely 
preponderated. Accordions squeaked and fiddles brayed in, as it 
seemed, every compartment. There were negro melodists by the 
dozen. A fat young woman, a thin old woman, and two children 
who were regaling themselves on saveloy primitively conveyed to 
the mouth, were thrust at the last moment into our carriage, 
which had already received its regulation number of inmates. ‘The 
children pelted each other with morsels of their dainty food, hit 
a High Church clergyman in the eye with a piece of yellow fat, 
were cuffed by their protectors, howled like jackals on the prowl, 
and finally went from passenger to passenger examining their 
garments, buttons, and watchchains, and asking the company gene- 
rally for toffy. The old woman insisted upon having the window 
up; the young woman drank gin from a flat bottle. Then the 
young woman insisted upon having the window down, and her 
elder took a turn at the flask. The train rattled along famously, 
but the uproar from engine to brake was heard above all. Child- 
ren squalled, discords from the musical instruments prevailed, 
break-downs on the carriage floors were heard. As I observed at 
the opening of this paragraph, a quiet day by Walton’s river 
seemed to be a heaven-sent inspiration. 

This lively freight was of course destined for Rye House, whose 
grounds were already thickly peopled with excursionists who had 
preceded us. Whether the men adorned with sashes were members 
of some society I was not informed ; whether the women who accom- 
panied them were wives or daughters I did not inquire ; whether 
they had travelled by rail or come down in the collection of vans 
drawn up in position in the meadow is not of much importance, 
but a larger number of fairly dressed men, apparently mechanics, 
and women of the same class, overseen in drink before two 
o’clock in the day, I had never before seen and would fain 
hope shall never see again. These people threw a sinister shade 
over an otherwise bright picture. There were hundreds of 
children present enjoying the many attractions of the place with 
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the light-heartedness common to scholars on their annual outing ; 
there were families of respectable working folks quietly exa- 
mining the curiosities to be seen, and strolling through the 
prettily laid out gardens; but these hundred or two of club men 
cf some kind, dancing and whooping, obtruded themselves in 
the arbours, fields, and recreation-ground, giving thg place, which 
is extremely interesting, and the rest of the company which was 
numerous and well-behaved, a character which neither deserved. 

Another time I should have explored the Retainers’ Hall, examined 
the Great Bed of Ware, descended to the dungeon depths, and read 
the true history of the Rye House Plot. But I had timed my visit 
inopportunely if a quiet day on the Lea was my object. Rye House 
is evidently a most popular resort, and on any other day than Saint 
Monday, when the place is in a chronic state of miscellaneous merri- 
ment, any one who has not previously visited it may spend a profit- 
able and agreeable hour or two in the old hall and Conspirators’ 
Room, where there is a collection of ancient paintings, tapestry, and 
antique carvings. ‘The tavern and the old hall have a really rare 
picturesqueness, and the grounds are most enjoyable—only not on 
the festival of Saint Monday, unless you can enter heart and soul 
into Saint Monday humours. An hour or two’s boating or angling 
in the Lea, a quiet dinner in the waterside tavern, a cigar in the 
rose-covered summer-house in the cool of the evening, have here 
afforded peaceful content to many a citizen temporarily released 
from the cares of business. During the summer months the visitors 
to this place are numbered by thousands, and on extraordinary occa- 
sions by tens of thousands. It is noted for its bean-feasts. The 
City Press doubtless honestly represented the estimate commonly 
held of Rye House, by City readers, in the observation “ Far away 
on the other river which runs its silver thread through the green 
pastures and glowing acres of Hertfordshire, is the good old Rye 
House, where we have art, science, history, romance, boating, 
horticulture, fishing, a lovely English landscape, and jolly English 
cheer, all in one short holiday.” 

The Rye House water is beloved by anglers, for the proprietor, 
like the proprietor of the Broxbourne fishery lower down, takes a 
personal interest in their wants. Roach, chub, jack, perch, and occa- 
sional trout are to be found in the Lea, and all the fisheries are well 
stocked. I strolled away down Lea side by the tow-path, and soon 
left the music and singing in the rear. It was possible, therefore, 
after all to get my quiet day, and I appreciated it perhaps all the 
more after the experiences of the railway carriage and the sash-wearing 
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boozers. There were four or five solitary anglers quietly ensconced 
on the sedgy margin, admirable examples of the Lea style of fishing. 
Upon this river no punt is necessary. The holes are well known, 
and each swim has its name, often that of an angler who has at some 
time or other performed heroic feats worthy of commemoration in a 
substantial form. The jack season had not begun, and the solitary 
anglers were looking after roach and chub. They used single hair 
foot-lines, no running tackle, and fine quill floats, carefully plumbing 
the depth, and using ground-bait with much more discretion than is 
usual amongst Thames anglers. One man used a rod two-and- 
twenty feet in length, and a tight line only long enough to give a clear 
eighteen inches between point and float. It must have been ex- 
tremely tiring to wield the lengthy bamboo and take the joints 
apart at the capture of every fish. The men angled with con- 
summate patience and skill. He of the twenty-two feet implement 
caught a chub of more than a pound weight soon after I had sat 
down to watch him. To my perception the porcupine float did not 
betray a bite or a nibble, but the angler saw a movement, to which 
his ready wrist responded by a quick outward action, the effect of 
which doubtless astonished the hooked fish. The chub, chub-like, 
at first made a dangerous run for it, but the point of the rod 
dexterously followed his movements, and he soon came up on his 
side ; two joints of the bamboo rod were unshipped, and the cheven 
was basketed, with a couple of dozen of roach that had previously 
been taken. Another man was using the blow-line with some 
success. This is a favourite I.ea fashion in chub-fishing, and on 
windy days not at all a bad notion. It is a well-known mode of 
dealing with the May-fly on the West Meath lakes, but it is not much 
practised in England, except upon this river. The Lea blow- 
line fisher uses the “ daddy long legs,” grasshopper, blue-bottle, or 
housefly, and in very hot weather takes large roach as well as chub 
by his long floss-silk line. My Rye House friend had a bunch of 
“‘daddy long legs,” of the size total of a walnut, and he had the 
mortification of hooking and losing a heavy chub that rushed half 
way across the river before it seized the mystic object flitting so 
naturally on the rippled surface. The fish was struck too sharply, 
and the floss silk gave way. With the blow-line unusual delicacy of 
striking is required, because of the length and stiffness of the rod 
and the slackness and a certain waywardness in the behaviour of the 
line. 

A roach fisher is nothing if not Job-like in the matter of patience. 
And very pretty amusement roach fishing is—when the fish bite: 
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otherwise I must say the occupation is a dull one. It is monotonous 
to hold the long rod in one position, to make it foilow the float to 
the end of the swim, to lift the bait out of the water and drop it in 
the same spot as before, and to repeat a thousand times over that un- 
eventful journey of the quill to the end of its tether. Perhaps once 
in fifty times the float disappears. It isa doubtful motion. The 
slender tell-tale to be sure has gone under the water, but it is in 
so faint-hearted a manner that you are quite disposed to believe it 
is caused by the bait touching some obtrusive hillock on the bottom 
of the river. You must, however, strike, and a tiny fragment of weed, 
like a bit of hair, is all that the bait has added to itself. When the 
fish are feeding it is a merry sport indeed. The sharp stab of the 
float when the roach is in earnest leaves you no room to doubt ; the 
quick, firm strike is made with a heart full of confidence and a wrist 
that knows the correct trick. Thus with care you may go on catch- 
ing silver-sided fish throughout the livelong day, never once moving 
from the little armchair you have made for yourself out of the bank 
of rushes and sedge. The Lea roach fishers pride themselves upon 
being the most skilful in the kingdom “ bar none”; it is true they con- 
sider the Thames anglers decent, after a fashion, but object to a 
certain coarseness in their style, consequent upon the enforced use of 
the punt ; they are willing to do all justice to the Nottinghamites, yet 
give them an inferior place. In sooth, if the Lea men are not first- 
rate roach masters they ought to be. Their river swarms with that 
description of fish, and the stream, by comparison with Thames, . 
Trent, or even Ouse, issmall. Moreover it abounds with oft-recurring 
holes, with a firm bed, a steep bank, and a placid flow of water. 

A piethoric Lea roach fisherman, sitting on his square basket, which 
answered the treble purpose of seat, game-bag, and locker after the 
sport was over, assured me that all you require for roach is a stock of 
patience. His idea of a “stock” of that article was sublime. 
He had been sitting three hours on a muggy, damp November 
day without a bite, smiling sweetly as swim after swim was 
effected without a break in the ill-luck. He relieved the mono- 
tony to some extent by an occasional affixture of ground bait to the 
shot of his foot line. Even I, so great was the monotony, in half an 
hour could regard this artful dodge as a piece of positive excitement. 
The float, as every roach angler would expect, was shotted to within 
a quarter of an inch of the water, and the additional lump of bran 
and bread naturally sank it completely under like an overloaded ship. 
Then came the agitating moments. How long would the float 
remain under water? Would the artful dodge entice afish? At last 
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slowly emerging from the depths issued the glittering porcupine, 
nodding, as it were, confidentially to its owner, before it resumed its. 
silent glide over the tranquil swim. But there was no captive on the 
hook, and the angler, I verily believe, would have felt a little aggrieved 
if sport came so soon. It was one o’clock in the day, and the wildest 
expectations in which he could indulge were that the fish would 
“come on” in the cool of the evening. 

It is a pleasant walk from Rye House to Broxbourne, where the 
cream (nay, the very Devonshire cream) of Lea fishing is to be had. 
Of course everybody knows Benningfield’s House and beautiful 
gardens. Everybody has known it from time immemorial, for the 
father of the present proprietor was an enthusiastic angler, who paid 
strict attention to the water he rented. Carthagena Weir is a really 
fine pool, and, as may be supposed, it is in great request amongst the 
habitués of the fishery. There are not many bream in the Ouse, but 
a few are generally taken from this weir, and also a few large trout. 
For trout, however, you must go higher up the stream in the most 
rigidly protected waters. Of these there is a length of the river at 
Amwell in highest repute both as a trout and perch water. Amwell 
Hill is, to my thinking, the centre of the Lea’s best scenery. Scott, 
the Quaker poet, laid on his colours rather heavily when he spoke of 
overhanging grey castles and romantic farms ; he came much nearer 
nature in these lines :— 

The pleased eye, which o’er the prospect wide 
Has wandered round, and various objects mark’d, 
On Amwell rests at last, its favourite scene. 

How picturesque the view! Where up the side 
Of that steep bank her roofs of russet thatch 
Rise mix’d with trees, above whose swelling tops 
Ascends the tall church tower, and loftier still 
The hill’s extended ridge. 


Walton’s river runs through various scenes of history as interest- 
ing as its physical landscapes. King Alfred is said to have diverted 
the waters of the Lea with the benevolent intention of bringing the 
Danish fleet, which had proceeded in triumph as far as Ware, hard 
aground in the tideway, and at Temple Mills certain channels are 
pointed out as the artificial courses formed by the Saxon King. The 
Lea has associations also with Luton Hoo, Whethamstead, Brocket Hall, 
Hatfield Park, Panshanger, Hertford, famous from early Saxon times ; 
Chadswell Springs, where an unpretending stone commemorates 
the opening of the New River Scheme in 1608; Ware, Cheshunt, 
Waltham Cross and Abbey, Enfield, Edmonton, and Tottenham. 
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Thorne tells an amusing story of Charles Lamb’s tombstone, pre- 
facing it with the remark that Lamb himself would have enjoyed it. 
Lamb was buried in Edmonton Churchyard, in a spot which, only a 
fortnight before his death, he had pointed out to his sister as that 
which he would desire as his place of burial. Dr. Carey wrote the 
following epitaph on the stone :— 


Farewell, -dear friend! That smile, that harmless mirth, 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 

That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, 

Better than words, no more assuage our woe ; 

That hand outstretched from small but well-earned store 
Yield succour to the destitute no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost ; through many an age 

With sterling sense and humour shall thy page 

Win many an English bosom, pleased to see 

That old and happier vein revived in thee. 

This fur our earth: and if with friends we share 

Our joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 


Thorne, in his tour of the Lea, was copying this inscription, when a 
couple of working men walked across the churchyard and read the 
lines with grave deliberation. “ A very fair bit of poetry that,” said 
one ofthem. “Yes,” the other answered, “I’m blest if it isn’t as 
good a bit as any in the churchyard—rather too long though.” 
































DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &e. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


FAREWELL TO NEW PADUA, 


OR some days after the walk by the river the Clintons 
saw nothing of Nathaniel Cramp. At the departure of 
the Challonérs eastward they were accompanied to the 

2 railway station by a large concourse of friends—the 

pousldent of the university and his wife, the professors and their 

wives, the various officials, the ministers of religion, the editors ; but 

Nathaniel Cramp was not there. Clinton’s womankind soon began 

to urge him to go and see whether Mr. Cramp was not sick, or 

whether something strange had not befallen him. 

Professor Clinton was superficially something of a martinet and 
disciplinarian with his womankind, but in the end it was found that 
they generally had their way. They looked up to him as intellectually 
the greatest man in all the world, and submitted meekly to his dis- 
cipline as regarded their general opinions, their reading, and their 
parts of speech. In the latter respect obedience sometimes brought 
its trials with it. For Professor Clinton was rather a purist as 
regarded the use of good Saxon English, and he rigorously forbade 
his wife and sister-in-law to use any of the euphemisms with which 
certain half-educated classes of persons in the United States, women 
more especially, are fond of disguising their ideas. If Jessie or 
Minnie had any occasion to speak of the lower limbs of herself or 
anybody else she was compelled to say “legs” plumply out: and if 
she proposed to go to bed she had to say she was going to bed, not 
“retiring”; she had to speak of “undressing,” not of “ disrobing,” 
and so on with many other phrases which seemed very shocking indeed 
to some of the ladies of New Padua. Likewise they were forbidden 
to speak of any of their acquaintances as “a very lovely lady,” or “a 
very pretty lady,” but were told by Professor Clinton that at all events 
where the person under discusston had to be described by any 
qualifying adjective, complimentary or otherwise, she must consent to 
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be spoken‘of as a “woman.” In all these matters of discipline 
Professor Clinton’s wife and sister-in-law were obedient at any peril of 
misconstruction. But in many or most other matters they generally 
contrived to shape their ends, and where questions of feeling were 
concerned the professor was found at last a not unwilling subject of 
petticoat government. The two simple-hearted and kindly women 
were just copies of each other ; an elder and a younger sister, no more ; 
and Clinton was one of the men who like to have out with men all 
their intellectual and masculine talk, their arguments, dissertations, 
and speculations, and to have only sweet, familiar, easy conversation 
at home. 

Gradually, therefore, the feminine influence had been working 
more and more on Clinton in favour of Nat Cramp. The women 
did not see anything ridiculous about him, and could not have 
understood how Clinton could laugh at him and yet like him at 
the same time. Clinton therefore of late ceased to invite their attention 
to any of what he considered Nat’s absurdities, and only amused 
himself with them. In obedience partly to domestic urgency and 
partly to his own concern for Nat, he set out one evening for the 
Franklin House. He was told Nat was in his room, and he went 
upstairs and knocked. There was no answer, and he opened the 
door and looked in. There, to be sure, was Nat, bending over an 
opened trunk. He looked round in a startled way when he heard 
the sound of the opening door. 

“Why, Cramp, my boy, what have you been doing with yourself? 
We have missed you all this time; and my wife and Minnie have 
been so much alarmed that I thought I had better come over and see 
about you; I called at the office ; and of course you were not there.” 

Nat came forward, looking yellow and ghastly. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, and had clothes, books, and properties of various kinds 
heaped about him. He seemed as if he had not slept for a long 
time. 

“You are looking very bad,” said Clinton—“ and what are you 
doing ?” 

“ I—I’m going to Europe. I’ve had bad news from England. My 
mother’s dead.” And Nat began to toss things rather wildly from one 
trunk to another. 

“Come, come,” the kindly professor said, taking him by the arm : 
“ You are hardly in a condition for this kind of work just now ; and 
you are not going to Europe to-day anyhow. Let these things alone : 
and put on your coat and come out with me for a quiet walk by the 
river. We are safe not to meet anybody at this hour, and you shall 
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talk or be silent just as you like. I’m anolder man than you ; and 
yet it’s not long since I lost my mother; and I felt like a child, I 
tell you.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Nat stammered; “but I feel as if I was so 
ungrateful. And I was; I was ungrateful !” 

Nat was indeed looking white and scared like a man thoroughly 
conscience-stricken. 

“Well, I dare say we were none of us as grateful as we ought to 
have been either to our mothers or to the Power that gave us them 
and life,” said the professor soothingly. ‘“‘ But you don’t seem a lad 
likely to have been any worse than the rest of us, Cramp. Come, 
walk out with me and tell me all about it ; or as much about it as 
you feel like talking of just now.” . 

But Nat drew back, and seemed like a frightened bat that could 
not bear the light. 

“T haven’t been out ever since,” he stammered. 

“* Ever since ?” 

“* Since I heard the news.” 

“‘ Well, but look here—the mails from Europe only came in last 
night, and you appear to have been out of our sight for nearly a 
week. Why, I never saw you since the day we were out with the 
Challoners and Benjamin.” 

Nat looked confused and scared worse than ever, and he rubbed 
up his hair wildly, perhaps to hide his confusion. Professor Clinton 
had touched unwittingly the raw place of his remorse. It was not 
grief for his mother which had kept him hidden from the light of 
day. He had, indeed, only heard of her death the night before. He 
had been crushed by the weight of humbled self-love and of bitter 
disappointment. When after his abasement before Marie Challoner he 
had crept back to his lodgings he flung himself on his bed and lay 
there grovelling like a trampled worm. He hated the outer air. He 
believed that every one must be laughing at him and despising him. 
The whole story, he felt sure, would be all over New Padua. Sir 
John Challoner must hear of it, and in his anger he would be sure to 
tell that it was a hairdresser’s apprentice who had made love to his 
daughter. Nat was not one bit a coward so far as physical courage 
went, and yet for two days and more he trembled and started at 
every sound upon the stairs. He had vague terrors of Sir John’s 
anger and of Sir John’s vengeance. 

The shock of the news which told him of his poor mother’s death 
came in positively like a strengthening relief to the pitiful tortures of 
his disappointment and his seared self-love. Much of his present 
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agony of remorse was owing to his consciousness that his grief for 
his mother was swallowed up in mere selfish regrets and pangs. 
He tried to chastise himself into a more fitting mood of sorrow by 
thinking of her and of all she had done for him and suffered. And 
she was dead now—and long before this the grave had closed over 
her coffin. He remembered how she had nursed his childhood, and 
how fond he was of her and delighted to be with her once. He 
thought of the glad holidays when he used to hurry to Durewoods 
from London, and she used to do all she could to make him happy, 
and have her little sweets and preserves for him; and how he used 
to rejoice in making her his confidante, and telling her every small 
hope and trouble and pleasure ; and how, then, he began to think 
that she didn’t quite understand him, and was not up to his mark 
intellectually ; and how proud she was always of his uniform and of 
himself—proud of him whom everybody now despised ! and how un- 
grateful he was. And now he should never see her any more! Thus 
at last he wrought himself up to the boiling point of emotion, and 
his feelings broke into the steam of tears, and, disregarding all 
Clinton’s efforts at consolation, he flung himself down upon his 
half-packed trunk and cried like a child. 

The professor let him have his way. In truth, he thought all the 
better of Nat for his irrepressible burst of grief, not knowing by what 
mental process of irritating the feelings this wholesome relief had 
been brought about. Grief for a mother is the emotion with which 
an American, like a Frenchman, finds his heart most readily sym- 
pathise. In the sentimental and pathetic song-writing of the country 
the mother’s name is the special Open Sesame of the feelings. 
Even the songs of the war were most often laments for or by absent 
mothers. Professor Clinton looked on sympathetically, and resolved 
to tell his wife and Minnie what a good heart young Cramp had, and 
how he was not by any means the merely egotistic and feather- 
headed young feliow he, the professor, had sometimes suspected. 
““The women are generally right in these things,” Clinton mentally 
acknowledged, remembering how his wife and Minnie had always 
stood up for young Cramp. 

The tears did poor Natty great good. They relieved his feelings 
and his conscience both. How could he any longer accuse himself 
of being ungrateful to his mother, or failing in profundity of sorrow 
for her, when he had felt his own hot tears run down his cheeks 
at the thought of her? The tears came again and again, until at last 
he rose, relieved, and told Clinton he was going to be a man once 
more. 
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“A man’s never more of a man,” the professor said, “than when 
he is lamenting for his mother. But it’s as well to rouse yourself, 
Cramp, if you can, and think of what you have todo. Come, we'll 
go into the open air. Put up all these things for the moment, and 
you will tell me why you are going to Europe, and when, and all 
about it.” 

Nat allowed himself to be persuaded to dress and to shut up the 
lids of his trunks for the moment, and the professor and he walked 
out together. They made a little circuit to avoid the town and the 
grounds of the university ; and, to use the language of the place, 
they “struck” the river a little higher up. They walked on by the 
bank of the stream in silence for a while. Evening was coming on 
and was growing a little chilly. The skies were very clear, and the 
sun, sinking on the one horizon, was beginning to be reflected in 
saffron, violet, and purple on the verge of the other. When 
Nathaniel was yet new to the place and fresh from the more misty 
and less luminous skies of England, the Clintons used to “ chaff” 
him mildly because he often mistook the glowing mirage of the 
sunset that showed itself in the east for the genuine pageant that was 
burning like a superb sacrifice in the west. 

Clinton put his hand gently upon his companion’s arm, and they 
stopped fora moment. Clinton looked along the path of the river, 
sunlit between its quiet hills. 

“And are you really going back to Europe?” he asked gently, 
turning Nathaniel to look upon the peaceful and lonely beauty of the 
scene, as if in remonstrance against the thought of his deserting all 
that so soon for the noise and smoke of London. 

“T must go back,” said Nathaniel in a tone of melancholy dignity. 
“* My poor mother has—has left me some money in fact, and there 
are things to look after. I must go back at once.” 

“But only ex congé, [hope? You will come back tous? You 
can easily arrange things with the paper so as to have your place 
kept open for you. They'll do that for me, I know ; and if you like 
I'll arrange it all.” 

‘TI really don’t know—I haven’t thought of it—taken so sud- 
denly you see—and all that. I can’t tell, Professor Clinton, what 
may happen to me. I don’t see what I want here or anywhere—or 
in life at all.” 

“You think so now, and that’s natural enough. But you'll soon 
live that down. I hope we shan’t lose you, Cramp.” 

“You're very kind,” Nat answered gloomily, “ but I am well aware. 
that I ain’t much—that I am not much of a loss anywhere.” 
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“ My good fellow, don’t be too modest. I assure you that you are 
well liked here. My wife, and Minnie (and he gave a curious look 
out of his blue eyes at Nat), like you ever so much, and would be 
sorry to lose you, and so should I. You seem to have taken hold 
here, as we say, remarkably well.” 

Truth to say the professor and his kind little wife had lately begun 
to suspect that in Minnie’s quiet bosom there was growing up a sort 
of tenderness for the tall and fair young Englishman who sometimes 
talked so eloquently and poetically. Clinton himself even when he 
amused himself with Nat’s little vanities and nonsense liked the 
young man ; and liked Nat all the more because he had so served 
and befriended Nat. Clinton assumed that nothing ever would or 
could come of Nat’s passion for Miss Challoner; and he thought 
little Minnie, who would always if she were allowed the chance look 
up to Nathaniel as a great man, would be a far more suitable partner 
for him than the brilliant young English heiress—even if there were 
the remotest possibility of such a partnership as the latter ever being 
accomplished. So he gave a quick experimental glance at Nat when 
he mentioned his wife—and Minnie. 

“T’ve been very happy here,” Nat said, “but I suppose a man 
must follow his destiny.” 

“‘ Hum—ha—I fancy we can all generally make our destiny for 
ourselves, my boy—barring accidents, at least. Are you ambitious of 
trying your fortune in the great city,—in London,—again? Do you 
think that the only stage worth playing to?” 

“No,” said Nat, with some hesitation, “it isn’t that exactly.” 

‘Well, I once thought no stage in life was worth playing to but 
that of some great city. I tried it, Cramp—in New York when I was 
much younger: and in London not so long ago. I might have 
settled in London : I had stronginducements. Your great scientific 
men are just too kind for anything ; and they nearly turned my head 
with their friendliness and their attentions—which I never expected, 
you know—and they told me if I remained in London I should be a 
sort of little great man. I had made one or two hits, you know— 
stumbled on an odd asteroid or two—watching and calculating 
here of nights in the observatory yonder, and they made much 
more of me and my doings than I deserved. But I came back 
here.” 

“T think I'd have stayed,” said Nat. 

“If I had been a younger man perhaps: and yet I don't 
know. I should always miss those quiet bluffs and the 
sound of that river; and I like our pleasant peaceful ways 
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here. I tell you what, Cramp—I have made a moderate 
success in my own way—more than ever I dreamed of when 
first I came a poor lad out West thus far ; and I have had some little 
triumphs—such as I told you. But the sweetest memory I have is 
just the memory of the evening walks that Jessie and I used to have 
among the trees and along the bank here before we were married. 
And we'll have many evening walks here yet, please God! And she 
is not a very brilliant woman—my Jessie—she doesn’t know quite as 
much about astronomy as your Mrs. Somerville, and she couldn’t 
write like your Mrs. George Eliot, but she’s made me so happy.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Nat, with a wan smile; “but there’s 
no one to make me happy.” 

“You don’t know, my boy—you don’t know yet. Come, let’s get 
on a bit: I want to show you our new lot.” 

They walked on a little farther, drawing at every step nearer to a 
spot surcharged with recollections peculiarly painful to poor Nat. 
The “new lot” which Professor Clinton wished him to see was a 
piece of ground which Clinton had lately bought, and on which he 
was going to build a new house. He was very proud of the spot he 
had chosen, and had often spoken to Nat about it, and told him 
that when he first came to New Padua he had fixed upon that 
particular spot as the place where he should like to have a house if 
ever he could afford to buy land and build. Now he was at last 
about to gratify his ambition. 

“ Our house is all right enough at present,” Clinton explained, as 
they walked along, “and it suits us quite well ; but it hasn’t such a 
view as this new one will have ; and besides, this has been a dream 
of mine so long that I may as well gratify it. You see we haven't 
any children, and so we may as well indulge our whims, Jessie and I. 
We shan’t sell the old house, though.” 

“No?” said Nat, interrogatively, and trying to seem as if he were 
listening with interest. 

“Well, no. We feel more like keeping it among us. Very likely 
we'll give it to Minnie as a wedding present when she marries. 
She’ll be marrying, one of these days. She’s a dear good girl, 
Minnie.” 

Professor Clinton glanced again at Nathaniel ; but the young man 
was only becoming more and more depressed and embarrassed. 
Clinton said no more on that subject. Suddenly he touched Nat’s 
arm, and said— 

“Stay, Cramp, my boy. This is the place >—— 

“Come on!” Nat said, hurriedly. 


> 
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“No,no. This is the place.” 

“ Do you think I don’t know it? Do you think I forget it?” 

“ Well, I didn’t think you knew it. Anyhow, take a look at it and 
tell me what you think of it.” 

“‘T don’t want to look at it—I won’t look at it; I’ve seen enough 
of it!” Nat exclaimed, wildly. “Come on—what did we come here 
for ?” 

“Well, this is my new lot you know, that I’ve been telling you 
about. I’m afraid you were not listening to all my gossip, my poor 
boy.” 

“Oh,” said Nat, coming to himself and sinking at once from 
excited nervousness into deep depression—“ This is your new 
place? Yes, yes, tobe sure. It’s very nice.” 

But he only looked at the spot and its surroundings in a furtive, 
timid, unwilling way, as a murderer in some old story might try to 
look with seeming indifference and ease at the hollow in the wood 
beneath the mossy earth of which he has buried his victim. For this 
was the very spot where he had broken out with his fatal love declara- 
tion to Miss Challoner—Clinton’s new homestead was to rise. on 
the very ground where Nat had grovelled in his shame and agony. 
He wondered how Clinton could have forgotten that it was just near 
this he helped him, Nathaniel, up the steep and clayey bank. But 
that incident was not fastened into Clinton’s mind as into Nat’s by 
the spearhead of a painful memory, and Clinton just now remembered 
nothing about it. 

“Well,” the professor said, believing that Nathaniel’s grief for his 
mother was too heavy on him yet to allow him to withdraw his 
thoughts for a moment to the concerns of others—“ we'll come and 
have a look at this place another day. Anyhow, you'll carry the 
place in your mind, Cramp, if you dogo away ; and you'll remember 
what it looks like—and that some of your friends are living 
there.” 

“ Aye,” Nat said, gloomily ; “I'll remember. I shan’t forget this 
spot.” 

“ And you'll go back to the old country ?—there’s no way of induc- 
ing you to stay?” 

“No; Professor Clinton—I must go back.” 

“Tempted by the big stage and the world for an audience, eh? 
Well, Cramp—still you know the big stage requires a great strong 
actor, my boy! You haven’t got the big buskins of rank and wealth 
to raise you up and add to your size, remember. I don’t want to dis- 


”? 


courage you—far from it ; but it takes great lungs to fill that theatre ! 
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“But it isn’t that, Professor Clinton. It isn’t that, I do assure 
you. Ihaven’t any ambition in me any more. I may have had 
aspirations once—I don’t say I didn’t have them. I may have 
thought there was something in me,” and Nat smote his breast ener- 
getically; “and I may have hoped to make the world hear, 
not without respect, the name of—my name, you know,” he 
added, somewhat hastily, for it suddenfy struck him that “the 
name of Cramp” would not close a period with dignity. ‘“‘ But 
all such ideas are dead within me now—dead ; I am crushed !” 

“Oh, no; nothing of the kind.” 

“TI am crushed!” Nat repeated, solemnly. “I only ask now for 
one thing, and that, Professor Clinton, is Death!” 

Nat was theatric, and so far was a sham in his way of ex- 
pressing his emotions. But there cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that sham expression always denotes sham emotion. 
Nat's feelings were well nigh those of despair. He was scorched by 
love and hate, by the bitter agonies of mortified self-conceit, by 
grief and shame. He was just in the mood when the old stories 
would have made a man sell his soul for the promise of satisfaction 
to vanity and vengeance. If the false and baffled suitors could have 
presented themselves with their perfidious device for taking in the 
proud beauty now, this Claude Melnotte would probably have 
jumped at it no matter how preposterous. 

Professor Clinton might have chaffed Nat openly about his 
tragedy airs at another time, and he might have smiled even now, 
but for the young man’s miserable expression, haggard cheeks, and 
twitching lips. “This is not merely the grief for a mother,” he 
thought. “I suppose the poor young fellow really is in love with 
that handsome English girl. What a hopeless look-out !” 

“Well, Cramp,” he said quietly, “if you only want Death, I guess 
you might as well wait here and spare yourself the trouble of going 
to Europe. He'll come and find you here, you may be sure, if you 
only wait long enough. Seriously, my boy, I doubt whether you will 
do any good in any way, Cramp—in any way,” he repeated, with 
emphasis, “by going to Europe. I know something of England, 
and what the differences are of money and position there ; and take 
the advice of a friend, Cramp, and think no more of “/Aat. You 
know what I mean.” 

“ Professor Clinton,” Nathaniel said, solemnly, “if you think I’m 
going to thrust myself on people that don’t want me, you are 
mistaken. If you think I don’t know what British purse-pride is, 
and what the barriers of class—of money, that is—are in a country 
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like mine, you are mistaken! But a sacred duty calls me to cross 
the ocean, and perhaps a Fate! You may chance to hear something 
of me. I don’t know. But think well of me, if you can. Think 
the best of me you can.” 

Despite all the grandiose inflation of Nat’s language (a style to which 
Clinton had indeed grown somewhat accustomed of late) there was a 
certain earnestness, a sort of desperation, in his manner, which 
impressed the professor and made him think of it long after. They 
walked home presently, and almost in silence. It had grown quite 
dark by the time they reached New Padua. Nat hurriedly declined 
an invitation to step in and see Clinton’s “folks,” and went to the 
Franklin House alone. 

The next evening, when Clinton and his wife and sister-in-law 
were sitting down to their modest supper (the final meal of the day 
was called supper there, and took place at least three hours earlier 
than an ordinary London dinner), a letter was brought to him from 
the Franklin House, accompanied by a parcel. 

“This is from Cramp,” he said to his wife, and both glanced 
ominously at Minnie. 

The letter told in a few confused lines, written evidently under 
the influence of some excitement, that the writer would, “ before 
this reaches you,” have left New Padua. It thanked Clinton for all 
his kindness, and declared that he was Nathaniel Cramp’s best and 
only friend. It conveyed the writer’s kind and grateful regards to 
Mrs. Clinton and to Minnie, and finally begged that Clinton would 
accept the copy of the Girondists, by Lamartine (Bohn’s translation), 
sent herewith, that Mrs. Clinton would accept the photographic 
album, and Minnie the copy of Miss Jean Ingelow’s poems, also sent 
in memory of their devoted friend Nathaniel Cramp. 

There were soft tears in the eyes of both the kindly young women. 
It was like Nat Cramp’s luck, or, as he would have preferred to cal} 
it, his Destiny. A sweet and pretty girl might have loved him and 
looked up to him always, and he never knew it. 

“Poor fellow !” Clinton said, “he has taken his mother’s death 
greatly to heart.” 

After his supper Professor Clinton went to the Franklin House to 
find out something about Nathaniel. He could only learn, in 
addition to what he knew already, that Nathaniel had gone east- 
ward on “the cars,” and had had his baggage “ checked” for New 
York. He had not said anything about the probable time of his 
return. The people at the Franklin House assumed that he was. 
only going to be absent for a few days. 
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So Professor Clinton went home and told his womankind. 

“‘ He'll come back soon, I dare say,” he added, cheerily, although 
somehow he did not expect to see Nat return. 

The misgivings were prophetic. When the train plunged into the 
deep cutting just outside the town, and Nat instinctively ran to the 
end of the carriage to get a glimpse at parting of the university 
buildings on the bluff above the river, he saw New Padua for the 
last time. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘““WHY WEEP YE BY THE TIDE, LADYE?” 


WiLp and whimsical were the purposes which filled Nat Cramp’s 
mind as he journeyed back to New York—his career all over, he said 
to himself; the star of his fate: declined. It may be questioned 
whether to youthful self-conceit there is any pleasure of sense or soul 
more exquisite than that of despair. 

“Ts it even so?”—says Romeo—“ then I defy ye, stars!” Nat 
Cramp felt all the way as one who could defy the stars. The petty 
annoyances, discontents, disappointments of life troubled him no 
more. He was released from all responsibilities. He hugged to his 
breast with all the satisfaction of mortified self-conceit seeking redress 
the thought of an early death and of the sensation it must cause and 
the tragic dignity it must shed over him. “ They won’t laugh at that” 
he said to himself. 

But death will not come by mere asking ; and Nathaniel was not 
quite clear as yet how it was to come to him. He had always been 
fascinated by the manner in which the hapless hero of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Travailleurs de la Mer” contrives to finish his career—standing on a 
rock which the rising tide must cover so that just as the ship bearing 
his beloved away, the wife of another, sinks below the horizon the 
water—the same water which bears her—closes over him. If he 
could do that! If he could stand upon some rock near Durewoods— 
far from help and yet within her sight—and thus be submerged ! But 
it would be hard to bring about all the conjunction of favouring cir- 
cumstances which alone could render possible so effective a catas- 
trophe. Nat felt even some painful misgivings that he might not at such 
a moment have control enough over his nerves and instincts to enable 
him to cling to his rock and not to make unseemly struggles for dear 
life—the dear life that he detested. He had therefore at present some 
vague idea of finding out the steamer in which the Challoners were 
to sail from New York, taking a passage on board it, suddenly when 
in mid-ocean presenting himself before Marie, once more declaring 
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his love, and then plunging into the sea beneath her eyes. Some- 
thing, he felt assured, must happen, or be brought about. The career 
must close dramatically ; the curtain must fall at the right time. Thus 
alone could ridicule be changed into respect and failure be converted 
by the glamour of tragedy into something as fascinating as success. 

His poor mother had, as he told Professor Clinton, left him 
some money. He had put it rather vaguely and grandly to Clinton 
as if it were a sort of property. It was really a good deal to Nat—two 
hundred and fifty pounds in money, and the little house in which she 
had been living. A day or two before her death she had sent him 
an order on a New York house for fifty pounds. She had only then 
learned that he was in New Padua, and she feared he was not doing 
well, and she therefore sent him that money and begged that 
he would come back, as she feared she was growing weak and ill. 
The same steamer brought him the news of her death and of the 
fact that she had left him what little she had managed to save 
and scrape together. Long before he reached England the grave, he 
knew, must have covered her. He had been attached to her in his 
way, and he thought now with many a pang that lately he had been 
ashamed of her. Now somehow he laid the blame of her death on 
the same blighting influences of adverse fortune and caste and class, 
and Destiny, and all the rest of the cruel agencies which had marred 
his own career. He had now no consolation left on earth but the 
despair which was only self-conceit driven to bay. 

Mingling up with all his misery was a curious sense of satis- 
faction in having for the first time in his life money which he could 
freely spend. The fifty pounds which had been sent by his mother would 
pay for a first-class passage to Europe in one of the Cunard steamers 
in which he assumed that the Challoners would travel, and would keep 
him in New York at some first-class hotel until the time of his de- 
parture. Then when he got to England—if he did ever reach 
England—he should find money there—“ quite enough to last my 
time ” he grimly and complacently thought. He had some idea of 
having a marble monument erected out of his mother’s savings over 
his mother’s grave, with the inscription “By her unworthy but 
penitent son, Nathaniel Cramp.” But for all that there was yet time 
enough. Meanwhile he could do as he pleased with what money he 
had ; and he would at least be a gentleman, in whatever despair, for 
the remainder of his time. 

How much of this was nonsense and idle self-delusion, and how much 
was the set, unconquerable purpose of despair which makes dignified 
even frivolity itself when it comes to that with frivolity, the course 
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of this story does not allow us to know for certain. It is true that no 
emotion by which men’s hearts are swollen—not love, not patriotism, 
not thirst of money, not craving for revenge—has ever inspired more 
desperate and dogged deeds than mortified self-conceit. It may be 
that Nat would have held firmly to some suicidal purpose none the 
less because he felt a pride in ordering a hack when he reached New 
York and driving at once to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and in dressing 
rather carefully when he got there, and then in descending to stand 
with air of lordly Briton among the group who lounged in the hall 
and at the entrance. 

He stood there for some time and looked vacantly enough over 
the bustling and varied scene—a scene which now, when evening 
had refined whatever of the commonplace and the colourless was in 
it, showed singularly bright and picturesque. Through the broad 
stretches of Madison Square the many lamps glittered like fireflies 
among the dark trees. At one side, as he stood at the entrance of 
the hotel, extended the monotonous stately length of Fifth Avenue, 
its solemn gentility scarcely disturbed by even the passing of a street 
omnibus, its rows of brown stone houses making a line of contrast 
with the animation, rattle, and flashing lights of Broadway (which 
here suddenly slants across it) and of Madison Square, not unlike 
that which a dark and silent canal might make between populous 
quays and glittering windows. An unceasing rattling, bell-ringing, 
stamping procession of heavy street-cars, and of little staggering, 
restless omnibuses or “stages,” was in motion before the doors of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; passengers were always jumping off and 
jumping on the cars; the whole population of New York seemed 
to stream up and down that one great channel of Broadway. The 
hall and entrance and the steps of the hotel were alive with New 
York loungers; with solemn, sallow Southerners, always seeming to 
be oppressed somehow with a sense of offended dignity ; with dark- 
skinned Cuban swells, tremendous for shirt-fronts and diamond studs ; 
with Irish porters and negro barbers, and “helps” of all kinds. 
Noise, chatter, light, bustle, were everywhere. No street-scene in 
London gives the same idea of restless and exuberant vitality. It 
impressed Nat Cramp rather sadly. He thought of the time when 
he first looked on Broadway and believed he had come there to 
conquer fortune and fame. He could not endure the crowd and the 
noise and the glare. He knew New York well enough to know 
what a city of sudden contrasts it is. He walked down through the 
solemn silent dignity of Fifth Avenue, then dining grandly inside 
its brown-stone fronts, until it declined mournfully into the vast, 
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gaunt, and desolate expanse of Washington Square; and there he 
sat on a bench undér a dismal tree and looked at the stars burning 
in fullest lustre from the deep purple of the evening sky, and he was 
as lonely to all intent as if he had been in some midnight mountain 
pass. Nat never knew how long he remained in that drear en- 
closure ; but when he returned to his hotel the doors were all closed 
and he had to ring for admittance. 

Next day he was astir early, and set himself to work to find out 
something of the Challoners. This was an easy business in a city 
like New York, where everybody’s movements are in the papers, 
and where the registers in the hotel-offices are open to all eyes at 
any moment. He found that they were in the city, that they were 
to remain there or in the neighbourhood for a few days more, and that 
that very evening they were to leave the city for the purpose of 
paying a visit to a distinguished scholar and author who had a home 
in one of the islands. He also learned the name of the steamer by 
which the Challoners were to return to Europe, and he hastened to 
the office and endeavoured to secure a passage on board her. His 
attempt was hopeless. Every berth had been taken long since. 
That mad whim, at least, was not to be gratified. 

Then another whim seized him. He would accompany the Chal- 
loners unseen on their visit to their friend in the island, and he would 
look on her again. This whim, at least, was easily gratified. He 
had simply to ask at any of the ferries (it may be well for the in- 
struction of English readers to remark that New York is girt with 
water almost as completely as Venice itself, and is therefore ringed 
with ferries—walk straight on in any direction and you come toa 
ferry-gate and a steamer just on the point of starting), and it was 
easy to learn what steamer went to the island, and to that part of it 
where the Challoners were to be entertained. It was one of the 
longer trips, and the steamer only went a few times in the day. 
Nat spent the rest of that day watching the departure of the boats. 

Evening was coming. It was still the Indian summer. Except 
that the air grew chilly after sunset, there was scarcely yet a hint 
that such a season as winter could be expected. Soon over the 
New Jersey shores the sun would begin to go down. Even the 
rough, prosaic, unadorned, grimly-unpicturesque piers and wharves 
around the river-front of New York were glorified into something 
poetic and beautiful by the magic of that atmosphere and those 
skies. Even Natty, as the soft sunlight fell upon him, began almost 
to think that life ought to be worth something. Evening is coming, 
and there is the last steamer, and people are already going on 
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board. Should he go and risk being disappointed? Perhaps it 
was all a mistake; and she is not coming? The sun will soon 
begin to sink, but long before he sinks that steamer will have 
pushed out into the broad Sound. Ah!—and see there is fair Inez 
to dazzle when the sun goes down! 

For at that moment a carriage drove up to the ferry-gate, and Sir 
John Challoner got out, calm, portly, and dignified. Then a tall 
gentleman with a long grey beard and a snowy head gave his hand to 
Marie Challoner as she dropped lightly down. There was the 
chatelaine of Durewoods again—there on these rugged, dusty paving- 
stones, amid those bustling, hustling crowds, amid baggage and carts 
and porters and hackmen and negroes! How beautiful she looked 
in her hat and feather, and with that all unconscious expression of 
pride in her eyes and on her lips which poor Nat but too well knew 
was ready to give place at a word to the bright, fresh look of kindly 
sweetness. She took the arm of the grey-haired man, and they 
hurried on board. ‘The skirt of Marie’s dress almost touched Nat as 
she passed him in the crowd, for he had not a moment’s time to 
withdraw from the spot where he had been standing and hide himself. 
But he had not been seen—she would never have expected to 
see him there. Nat paid his fare and went on board ; and stationed 
himself for the present behind a huge pile of baggage, where he could 
easily see without much chance of being seen by those whom he was 
watching. 

The steamer soon left the ill-paved, dusty, noisy wharves, and struck 
out straight for the sunset. Then she turned her side to the sun and 
glided swiftly along among small islands and large, by shores which 
lay low and soft under young trees from amid which every now and 
then a spire looked up, past great ocean steamers and vessels lying at 
anchor, and tiny tug-boats puffing with supernatural impatience and 
hurry. Nat saw from his retreat that Marie Challoner was walking up 
and down the deck leaning on the arm of her stately grey-haired host. 
Sometimes they passed quite near him—close to him, even—and he 
could hear them speak. Once he heard the grey-haired gentleman 
ask Miss Challoner if she had ever read Cooper’s “ Water Witch,” 
and when she answered that she had read it long ago, and used to be 
very fond of it, he stopped in their promenade and pointed to one of 
the istands and told her that there was the spot where the [Vater 
Witch was supposed to be lying when the story opened. Nat looked 
out from his lurking-place that he might see the island and the whole 
scene for himself. For one moment he almost forgot his love, his 
shame, his wretched failure, in the memories that came back upon 
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him. Oh, the days when he read the “ Water Witch” and delighted 
in it, and longed for a world of adventure like that world of story ! 
Oh for the happy boyish days when illusion could still seem to be the 
soft-creeping shadow of the reality coming on, and the romantic dream 
might be interpreted as the faint saffron light heralding the early 
dawn ! 

An Irishman, a labourer, apparently, of some kind, but well-dressed 
and independent-looking, was standing near Nat talking to a com- 
panion. Doubtless they were going over some recollections of old 
days at home, for the first man, looking out across the purpling waters, 
said, in a low tone and in words common in his country, and thrilling 
with all the half-poetic, half-devotional fervour of the Celt :-— 

“Well, God be with the old times !” 

Nat only faintly caught the meaning, perhaps, but his soul sadly 
echoed what it did receive. Oh, God be with those old times when he 
was yet only reading romances, and his poor mother lived ! 

The sun was gone, and there was no twilight and a faint moon 
arose. The skies were wan and chilly. Most of the passengers had 
entered the great saloon, which, with its sides all window, covered a 
large part of the deck, and within which lights were burning and 
stoves were glowing. Nat could see that Sir John Challoner was 
there reading letters and newspapers. But Marie and her companion 
remained on deck and walked up and down, and looked on the skies, 
and the shores, and the water, and talked. It was so dark now that 
Nat could emerge from his hiding-place, and, with his hat over his 
forehead, look boldly around him, having little fear of being observed. 
It was strange to be so near her! Never before had he such a time 
to feed his senses in gazing on her and thinking of her. Whenever 
she turned he saw her face looking pale in the faintly rising moonlight. 
Sometimes he could not see the outlines of her stately figure, but 
only the pale face and the dark hair against the deepening shade of 
the evening. A beautiful face it seemed to poor Nat, and melancholy, 
divinely melancholy, he thought. He could hardly feel angry with 
her any more, although he had abased himself through her and she 
had been so cruelly kind to him, and his life had been so ruined and 
made hateful because of her. He felt a kind of ignoble satisfaction 
as she looked so pale and melancholy, for he sprang to the conclusion 
that she did not care about the man she was going to marry—and 
then suddenly another conviction pierced him like the puncture of a 
dart, and he had almost screamed out with rage at the thought. It 
remained with him and tormented him, and he began to hate her 
again. 
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“That’s why she’s so pale—that’s why she’s unhappy !” he repeated 
to himself. ‘‘She’s got to marry somebody else, and she’s in love 
with that fellow from Japan !” 

The steamer now drew near to a long, low, softly-outlined shore 
covered with young trees almost to the edge of the water, and spark- 
ling here and there with the lights in homesteads and little villages. 
Close by the shore the steamer held her way, and Nat could hear 
from the woods the shrill double-throb of the Katy-did, which 
seemed to him to have a doleful and boding sound, congenial with 
the darkling hour and his own condition. The shore was indented 
by many little bays and creeks, and sometimes the steamer ran into 
one of these and landed some passengers. Each time Nat shivered 
with excitement, he knew not why, believing that they had come to 
the end of their voyage. What he proposed to do when they did 
come to an end of it he had not yet asked himself. 

At length the steamer splashed into a bay or inlet, running ap- 
parently rather far inland. The moon had now risen in stronger 
light, and Nat could see that they were narrowed in by shores on both 
sides so that for a time there was nothing but trees and water and 
sky ; the white gleam of the moon above, and the yellow glow from 
the saloon windows below. 

Marie Challoner and her companion stood close to him now. 

“We are near the end of our voyage,” her companion said. 

“I don’t know whether I ought to be glad or sorry,” she answered. 
“Tt has been such a delicious little voyage among those islands, but 
this place is most beautiful of all. I love this place.” 

“Tam so glad you like it,” her companion said, smiling at her 
enthusiasm—“ for this is my home.” 

“‘Is it wrong of me,” Nat heard outspoken Lady Disdain answer, 
“if I say that I love it already because it is so like my home ?” 

And now a pier was seen, a rude, somewhat rickety wooden 
pier, with twinkling lights, and sound of bustling men and stamping 
horses. Sir John Challoner came out from the saloon, and Nat drew 
back again to escape observation. The boat panted, puffed, stopped, 
backed, went on again, and finally settled at the pier, and planks were 
run out. Two negro servants leaped on board and bustled up to 
Miss Challoner’s companion, and took some orders from him. Then 
he and she and Sir John went ashore. Nat followed them with a 
little crowd of other passengers. He saw them get into a carriage 
with flashing lights and drive away. 

Natty’s first impulse was to run after the carriage. He thought of 
himself, however, before he had ventured on this ridiculous proceeding, 
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and was content to walk leisurely in the direction it had taken. There 
was only one road that he could see, and therefore there could be no 
going wrong. When he had mounted the road, which ascended 
gently, far enough to be clear of the little crowd around the pier—he 
came to a stand for a moment and endeavoured to get his thoughts 
into order. What did he mean to do—what did he want to do? 

All his ideas resolved themselves into a vague purpose to see her 
again. He strode on without thinking any more about the matter— 
doggedly, and with his head down. He crushed the fallen leaves 
under his feet, and looked neither to right nor to left. The sound 
of feet coming towards him soon caused him to look up, and he saw 
in the moonlight a little boy and girl trotting hand-in-hand down the 
hilly road. He asked them where the host of the Challoners lived. 
Everybody: in that region knew him by name, and the children both 
in one breath told Nat to go “ right on,” and that he would see the 
gate in a few minutes. Nat went right on and came to the gate, 
opened it, and went in. 

He followed the path of an avenue, dark between young trees. 
He heard no sound but that of the Katy-dids and the murmur of 
the woods. The moonlight hardly made its way to the path he 
trod. He was ready, if he heard a step anywhere, to plunge into the 
plantation at either side, but no footfall sounded except his own. 
Suddenly the path ended, and a scene opened before Nat the beauty 
of which even at that moment he could not fail to see. 

A broad expanse of lawn, valley, and water lay before him. An 
amphitheatre opened among the trees; its sides made of grassy 
lawn, its basin filled with a beautiful lakelet fed by a stream that 
descended under a pretty bridge from amid the trees on the side 
opposite to where Nat was now standing. On the lawn stood a long, 
low, wooden house with windows all round, and a great verandah 
or “stoop” on which were seats, and which was reached by a broad 
flight of steps. The house and the verandah were almost embowered in 
plants and shrubs and fruit trees. Grapeclusters hung in huge masses 
along its sides. The tulip tree, and the hemlock, and the enormous 
willow—so unlike, in dimensions, the willow which Nat associated in 
memory chiefly with burial-grounds at home—were planted here and 
there near the house. The lake glittered, pure and cold, in the now 
chilly moonlight. The yellow lights streaming from the windows of the 
house filled Nat with a wild yearning for shelter and friends and 
welcome, and a bitter sense of his own desolation. The whole 
scene made up fitly the home of a poet—even Nat was conscious of 
a sense of its beauty borne in upon him with a rush of thought that 
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the world was full of such homes and scenes, and of happiness, and 
success and brilliancy—and love ; and that he was out in the cold 
from everything. 

He wandered round and round the house, and even ventured to 
peer in through a window here and there, but the blinds inside were 
all drawn down, and he could see nothing. He could hear many 
voices, however, and animated talk, and after a while he heard 
music. Then some of the windows on the verandah, which opened 
level to its floor, were raised, and people came out on the verandah 
and the steps. Nat hid himself behind a little clump of trees in the 
shadow. 

Marie Challoner came out with her host and stood on the steps. 
She had a white “ cloud” round her head and shoulders. Nat could 
hear her voice, though he did not catch the words she spoke, and 
she seemed to be animated with a sort of reckless good spirits. She 
brought her host down to the verge of the little lake, and several of 
the company followed them there ; and she insisted, apparently, on 
getting into the boat. Nat could see that Sir John Challoner and 
their host appeared to remonstrate with her good-humouredly, but 
that she would not be persuaded out of her enterprise, and so she 
got into the boat, and another girl with her—a slight, fragile 
American, looking like the ghost of a girl beside the full, noble 
figure of Lady Disdain. Lady Disdain took the oars and practised 
the craft she had learned of old Merlin in Durewoods waters when 
she was a little girl, and with a few light, strong strokes sent the boat 
shooting across the little lake and under the bridge and up to where 
the water grew narrow in its basin, and where the feeding stream 
poured in. So the boat disappeared out of the moonlight, and was 
lost among trees and shadow, but when it had gone Nat could hear 
that Marie was singing in her full, deep contralto voice. How happy 
she is—how happy they are all! poor Nat thought, and he almost 
hated her for being happy, because she had scorned him. 

Again he heard the plash of the oars, and he saw several of the 
company run round the edge of.the lake and station themselves on 
the bridge to see the English girl shoot her boat beneath. Nat 
emerged boldly and stood upon the lawn. There were several stray 
spectators lounging about, and there were gardeners and “helps,” 
and Nat had no fear of being noticed by any one except Sir John 
Challoner, whom he would take good care to avoid, and Nat had 
eyes like a lynx. Straight under the bridge and into the moonlight 
shot the boat, swift and black, acrcss the water. Marie as the rower 
had her back turned to Nat. Her “cloud” had fallen round her 
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shoulders, and her thick hair was seen. Then as the boat darted in 
towards the bank the rower suddenly rested upon her oars, and 
turned quickly round to see whither she was impelling herself, and 
Nat saw her face full in the moonlight, with the pale forehead and 
the careless hair coming low on it, and the sparkling eyes and the 
lips firmly set with the eagerness of her exercise and her responsi- 
bility as a rower. Then the boat touched the shore, and before 
any one could come to her help Marie had leaped out and taken her 
fragile companion under the arms and landed her lightly on the 
bank. 

Nat drew back to the shelter of his clump of trees, and he heard 
laughing and talking and moving feet, and in a few moments the 
lawn and the verandah were lonely and silent again. 

He hung about the house, about the plantation, and on the lawn 
for hours. He heard music now and then, and some men occa- 
sionally came on the verandah and smoked and talked. Nat saw 
Sir John Challoner among the rest. Then all these disappeared, and 
the sounds from within the house grew less and less, and at last the 
lights in the room where the company had been were put out, and 
Nat saw negro helps bustling about here and there, and he crouched 
on the ground among the trees to escape discovery. All was quiet 
at length. Lights twinkled in rooms on the verandah level and 
above, which Nat assumed to be bedrooms. He felt very miserable, 
and wished now that he had not come on this idle expedition. 
What was the good of seeing her for a few moments? Where was 
he to go now? Suppose he should be found lurking like a robber 
near the house, and treated as a robber, or turned from the grounds 
with ridicule and disgrace ? 

At that moment a window on the verandah opened and Marie 
Challoner herself came out and stood in the moonlight. She leaned 
on the railing and looked over the scene. Dear Lady Disdain was 
not inclined to sleep. She had forced herself into spirits all the 
evening, and now the reaction had come. Perhaps it was merely 
the physical reaction which affected her. Perhaps it was the 
resemblance which she fancied that she saw between the whole 
place and that Durewoods home from which and from all its sweet 
associations she now began to regard herself as parted. She was 
very melancholy—depressed almost beyond endurance, and she had 
panted to be alone for a moment, and in the open air—the cold, 
clear night air. 

Nat Cramp was quite near to her—so near that if he had emerged 
for one momient from bekind his trees into the moonlight of the 
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lawn she might have seen him—perhaps must have seen him. He 
was so near that he could hear every rustle of her dress as she 
moved, so near that he held his breath lest she should hear him 
breathe and take alarm. Sometimes an insane desire seized him to 
come boldly forward and speak to her, and then he thought of her 
anger, her scorn, the certain exposure and ridicule. More than once 
he thought of going down into the little lake and lying there ; and it 
fascinated him to picture the sensation which would be created when 
next morning his body should be found, and she at least must then 
know that his feelings were deep, and that he hated life, and knew 
how to die. 

She bent her head down upon the railing of the verandah, and he 
suddenly knew that she had burst into tears. He heard her sobbing. 
He gave a cry of rage and despair which startled her very quickly 
fcgm her hysterical mood, and made her stand up ashamed, affrighted, 
with wonder and excitement. But he heeded nothing. He had lost 
even all sense of dread at the possibility of discovery. He ran 
through the plantation crashing among the trees in his blind wild 
flight. He reached the avenue and tore furiously along it until he 
actually ran against the gate. He scrambled over somehow, and 
gained the open road, and threw himself down there, panting, ex- 
hausted, indifferent for the moment whether he were pursued or not, 
discovered or not. 

But he was not pursued. Nobody thought of him. When Marie’s 
first alarm was over, and she could see nothing, and only heard a 
crash among the trees, she thought it must have been some dog or 
other animal loose in the plantation. She retreated very quickly to 
her room, however, and waited for a while with beating heart; but 
as she heard no further sound outside the house, and heard within 
the house the subdued, reassuring tread and voices of servants, 
she thought little more of the occurrence which had startled 
her. So when he had lain long on the road outside the gate poor 
Nat got up and slowly dragged himself to the steamer pier. He 
would hang about anywhere until the morning, he thought, and then 
go back to New York by the first steamer, and return to England to 
see his mother’s grave. Even his death now, he believed, would 
hardly interest Miss Challoner, for he told himself with agony that 
she was sobbing because of “that fellow from Japan.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE SAME BOAT. 


Two or three weeks after the time of the last chapter Christmas 
Pembroke was in London one streaming night of rain and wind. 
He had been leading a strange sort of life lately. He had severed 
himself from all association with acquaintances, and passed a moody, 
lonely, semi-savage existence. He had not for some time even 
written to Dione Lyle, and for aught she knew he might have been on 
his way to Japan. He had deliberately abstained from writing to 
her because he feared that she would try to prevail on him to leave 
England before the Challoners should return, and he had not the 
courage to confess to her the hope and the purpose which kept him 
in London and upheld him in life. He felt himself for the present a 
sort of enemy to the human race, so bitter had he grown in his 
exaggerated sense of the treachery of Sir John Challoner. 

This particular night he turned intoa colonial club, of which he was 
a member, to see something about the mail steamer next expected 
from New York. As he was passing out again through the hall he 
suddenly ran against Mr. Ronald Vidal. Of all men he, Christmas, 
would have avoided him. They ought to be enemies, Christmas 
thought : it would be a relief to him if they were; and yet they 
were not. 

On the contrary, Mr. Vidal was more friendly than usual, for 
instead of passing on with the genial “how do?” and graceful nod 
which constitute our warm-hearted English way of acknowledging 
an acquaintance, he came to a stand, and had evidently something 
to say to Christmas. It ought perhaps to have been a mortal 
defiance in order to fall in with Christmas’s mood ; but it was not. 

“Seen the Challoners yet? They’ve come, don’t you know ?” 
Vidal added, observing that Christmas looked as if he did not quite 
understand. 

“Have they come? I didn’t know—you didn’t expect them 
this week I thought. ” 

“No; Challoner had to cut things a little shorter than he intended. 
They came by Havre.” 

“Oh! Are they in London?” 

“No; they have gone to Durewoods— only passed through town. 
Challoner will be here to-morrow or next day. Miss Challoner won’t 
come to town—just for the present.” 

Christmas thought he knew what that meant, and his heart beat 
fiercely. 
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“T hear you are going back to Japan—is that so?” Vidal asked. 

“Yes ; I am going back.” 

“You don’t like us here—can’t stand our winter fogs I suppose ? 
Well, such beastly weather as this would make one glad to get out 
of England anywhere. We shall see you before you go I hope?” 
Mr. Vidal added with a faint consciousness now growing up within 
him that Christmas being consideréd as a stranger in London he 
really ought to have been more attentive to him and to have had him toe 
dinner at his club or Greenwich or somewhere. 

Christmas said something civil in reply, and they went their ways. 
Short as their conversation was, it was about the longest they had 
ever carried on together. They never had seemed to approach each 
other in the least. From the first our young hero had felt a dislike 
to Vidal, not unnaturally, although perhaps very unreasonably. 
He disliked him first because he was a young man of position whom 
Sir John Challoner would evidently like to have as a husband for his 
daughter ; and more lately because Vidal was apparently destined to 
hold that place. On this substantial basis of antipathy it was easy to 
construct many little separate objections and dislikes, and Christmas 
found great fault with a man who cared about lace and old china. 
Mr. Vidal had not the slightest ill-feeling to Christmas, about whom 
indeed he hardly ever thought at all. Like most persons who are 
quick in observing externals and noticing little weaknesses Vidal had 
scarcely any perception of character or faculty of arriving at the real 
feelings of others, and he had never supposed that his approaching 
marriage with Marie Challoner could concern Pembroke in any 
way. 

Christmas felt his heart beating so quickly as to be painful and 
almost unbearable when he left Vidal. They had come then, and 
she was in Durewoods again, and evidently she was soon to be 
married—and meantime what was he todo? How hopeless, how 
insane now seemed that purpose which had kept him alive while yet 
the ocean was between them and the purpose was only a vision! 
What a romantic madman he must prove himself to be! People 
would pity him, or laugh at him. She would blame him perhaps, 
and he should have to leave England with her words of blame and 
the knowledge that he had offended her for his farewell ! 

No matter. Blame or contempt, anger or laughter might fall on 
him—what did it matter to him now? After all, what he was going to 
do was very simple. It was only to ask a girl who had always been 
kind and friendly beyond measure to let him see her for a few moments 


and say good-bye to her in person before he left England for ever, 
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and then while they were together just to tell her in plain, simple 
words that he was not in love with any other girl, that he had never 
dreamed of marrying any other girl—and even if he should be carried 
a little further and should say he had loved and did still only love 
her—what harm would that do to her? What kindly-hearted woman 
would think the worse of him for that? He would leave her in a 
moment, and she would be troubled with him no more. Why 
should she be angry with him for his tribute of a hopeless love 
that asked not even a word of kindness in return ? 

Christmas hurried to his lodgings, and packed up a few things and 
wrote a few letters and put his affairs, such as they were, as much as 
possible in order. For he was determined that his leaving London— 
when he had seen her for the last time—should be rapid as a flight. 
He would go to Durewoods to-morrow by the earliest train, he would 
endeavour to see her at once, and that interview over he would 
hasten to Miss Lyle’s, say a few words of good-bye, then back 
to London, and fly thence across the Continent to take passage for 
the East in the first steamer that would receive him on board. Dione 
Lyle knew nothing of his rush to Durewoods or its purpose. When 
it was over she might guess it if she would, but there would be little 
time for guessing anything then. 

He smoked many cigars and walked up and down his room and 
thought a great deal and burst out every now and then into wild 
fragments of song and felt very much as a man might do on the eve 
of a battle ora duel. He did not go to sleep until very late, and 
he had to be up early. He anticipated his hour of rising several 
times, fearing he had overslept himself, and sprang out of bed and 
turned his gas full on and looked at his watch only to find that 
there were hours yet between him and the time for starting. 

At last he got up and found that it was six o’clock. His train was 
to leave at half-past seven. The station was but a few minutes’ walk 
from his chambers. He tried to look out of his windows, but there 
was a driving rain plashing against the panes, and a fierce wind was 
shaking the trees and rattling the window-frames, and there was out- 
side a denser than midnight darkness. It suited his mood of mind, 
this furious winter weather, this wind and this fog ; he was grimly glad 
it was not summer or even a bright winter's day. He wondered to 
himself how the hollow among the trees at Durewoods—where he 
and she had stood alone that first day—would look on such a day as 
this. He determined that after he had seen Aer for the last time he 
would go and stand there—and so bear with him into his exile a 
memory of the place not gladdened by summer and soft blue skies 
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and her sweet companionship, but lonely, wintry, scourged with rain 
and tossed with cruel wind. 

“It’s a pity I can’t see her there to-day for the last time,” he said 
half aloud in his excitement, and bitterly, ‘‘ That would be something 
like what they call the irony of fate indeed !” 

Then to be prepared for everything and make sure that no time 
should be lost he sat down and wrote a few lines to Miss Challoner, 
saying he particularly wished to speak to her before he left England, 
and asking if he might see her. He made his request as simple and 
friendly as possible, avoiding all appearance of high-tragedy airs. He 
put the note into an envelope, and wrote on the envelope her name 
and address. Then he tore off that envelope and burned it at the 
gas ; and he wrote on another only the words “ Miss Challoner,” 
without any address. For he thought that in the remote possibility 
of his losing the letter on the way—the most unlikely, surely, of all 
imaginable contingencies—or of the train breaking down, or any- 
thing whatever happening to prevent him from presenting the letter 
at the Durewoods Hall himself, it would be much better that it should 
not be found and sent on by any other person. Then he put the 
letter into the breast pocket of his overcoat, and opened his door and 
went out. 

Such a morning for a trip to the sea-shore! The streets were 
deserted, although it was past seven ; the wind blew the rain in sheets 
along them ; the jets of gas in the lamps winked and blinked every 
now and then as if they shrank and cowered before the gusts. The 
great railway station looked utterly forlorn ; it seemed hardly possible 
to believe that there could be any evidence of such life and activity 
as the starting of a train on such a morning. Christmas really had 
an absurd misgiving as he entered the station that the officials would 
tell him there was no train for Durewoods that day. This misgiving, 
however, was not realised. The train was to go its way independently 
of wind, darkness, and the pains of wild young lovers. Christmas 
got into a carriage and tortured himself with wishing that the moment 
was come for the train to start. It wanted not quite ten minutes of 
the half-hour ; but Christmas chafed about these ten minutes as if 
the train was doing him some personal injustice by not starting 
before its time, or as if it mattered in the least to him even though 
it were an hour behind it. 

The ten minutes did at last pass away, and the train left the 
station. All was blackness outside except where a flash of gas now 
and then streamed across the windows and allowed a glimpse of rain- 
beaten roofs and chimney tops. There were two or three other 
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passengers in Christmas’s carriage, but he spoke to nobody. Could 
it be that through this wind, rain, and darkness it was possible to 
arrive at Durewoods, and its memories of the sun and the bright 
water and Marie Challoner? Could it be that Marie Challoner her- 
self was now there? Could anything in life ever be bright 
again ? 

The livid spectral morning at last crept over the fields. The rain grad- 
ually abated, and towards noon a dismal glint of ghostly sunlight broke 
through the clouds. Then this again was lost in masses of heaped- 
up cloud which the wind drove together. The rain and wind seemed 
to be contending which should put down the other. At present the 
wind appeared in a fair way to succeed, although every now and then 
a reinforcing gush of rain occupied the landscape to show that the 
contest was not yet over. 

The train reached the junction where Christmas had to leave the 
main track and take the little branch line which led to the sea. Only 
one other passenger besides himself got out here. Christmas did not 
look at the other, but the other looked at him curiously, wonder- 
ingly, and then came up to him, and Christmas, to his amazement, 
recognised the face and figure of Nathaniel Cramp. 

“Why, Cramp! What on earth brings you here? I thought you 
were four or five thousand miles away.” 

“T have come back, Mr. Pembroke—as you see. But I thought 
you had left England before this.” 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” cried the railway guard. “Train 
for Baymouth!” the little port from which they were to cross to 
Durewoods. 

“Are you going to Durewoods?” Christmas asked as they took 
their places, with a faint hope that Cramp was perhaps not going 
there, and very reluctant to be troubled with his or any other society 
just then. 

“Yes, I’m going to Durewoods,” Nathaniel answered, grimly. 
**Are you?” And he chafed at the notion of Christmas going there. 

“TI am going there—yes. But what on earth has brought you 
back from the States, Cramp? I thought you were getting on 
famously there.” 

“So I was. My way was open there. But a sacred call has 
brought me back; and I am going to Durewoods to perform a 
sacred duty.” 

Christmas looked up surprised. 

“TI am going to see my mother’s grave, and to raise a monument 
to her.” 
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Christmas’s heart was touched in a moment. He had not heard 
of the death of Nat’s mother—indeed he had for some time been 
engrossed solely with his own affairs and disappointments. Now he 
felt repentant for having wished to be rid of poor Nat, seeing that 
Nat had lost his mother. Therefore he did his very best to show 
that he could feel for the poor fellow’s loss. 

“T am very unfortunate, Mr. Pembroke.” 

‘Never mind the ‘ Mr.,’ Cramp. We are brothers in misfortune, 
I think—in many ways.” 

“‘T believe we are,” Nat interposed, with an emphasis which even 
then struck Christmas as a little odd. But almost everything about 
Nat was odd, and Christmas thought the loss of his mother had made 
his manner particularly wild now. Even grief somehow failed to 
render poor Cramp quite tragic or heroic. There was always a dash 
of the ludicrous about him. 

Christmas drew him into talk about his mother, and his prospects 
and plans. Nat spoke with vague and awful foreboding about some 
mysterious fate, which he seemed to regard as certainly impending 
over him. All that did not much impress our hero, however. He 
remembered with mingled pain and humour his meeting with Nat 
on the Durewoods pier, when Nat talked so grandly and tragically, 
and they both presently fell into the sea. 

As the train neared Baymouth they ceased to talk. Christmas 
found his anxiety and impatience become almost intolerable, and 
Nat remained buried in gloom. The sea came in sight. It was 
tossing in sharp broken waves, and was a livid greenish grey under 
a grey sky, from which even the wind that still blew fiercely could 
not pack the clouds away. 

“ Looks wild, don’t it?” said Nat. 

“Very wild indeed. I wish we were across,” Christmas said, in 
an impatient and vexed tone, not thinking about any danger in 
crossing, but only of any possible difficulty or delay. 

“‘ Perhaps we may not get across ever,” said Nat, tragically. 

“Why not? Of course we shall get across.” 

“These waves are deep and wild,” the prophet of evil gloomily 
remarked. 

“Why, Cramp”—and Christmas laughed an impatient laugh— 
‘you've crossed the ocean twice, and you must have seen rougher 
seas than that. You ought not to be alarmed.” 

‘Oh, J ain’t alarmed !—I am not alarmed, I mean. No, not in the 
least. The waves don’t matter to me.” 

“ Baymouth !” called the guard, as the train ran up to the little 
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station. Christmas leaped out and made for the pier, not waiting 
to see whether Nat followed him. Pembroke’s mind misgave him, 
and he tormented himself by conjuring up obstacles and difficulties 
to prevent him from getting on. The first sight of the pigr con- 
firmed his forebodings. No Saucy Lass or other steamer was there. 
But that was nothing, he thought. She was delayed in her trip from 
Durewoods by the wind and weather. She would be here presently. 
The delay was vexatious, however. 

But Nathaniel, who had not hastened so wildly from the station, 
had time to get some news there, which he brought to Christmas 
now with the morose satisfaction of one who is rather pleased by 
anything that crosses the mood of any one else. The Saucy Lass 
had received a sévere injury to her machinery that morning owing to 
the weather. She had been rescued from utter destruction by a 
chance steamer of much larger size, which had towed her into a 
little port near, and there she was helpless for the present. There 
would be no steamer to Durewoods that day, and possibly not even 
the next day. 

Christmas assailed the railway-guard and station-master, who were, 
however, utterly indifferent, and who blandly explained that their 
company and their line had no more to do with the steamer traffic 
than he, Christmas, had. Were there no people about who had 
anything to do with the steamer? No, the officials thought not ; 
they had probably gone round to the port where she was now laid 
up. Moreover, the station-master calmly expressed a doubt whether 
“anything much” would come of their being near at hand, seeing 
that they certainly had no other steamer ready. Further, he in- 
formed Christmas that the Saucy Zass often did not move from the 
pier for days in winter, when the weather was bad, “like now” ; 
there were so few people who wanted to cross to Durewoods in such a 
season. 

“‘But if people want to go, and have to go—what then? ” 

Then he supposed the Saucy Lass could take them. But she 
couldn’t take any one to-day, anyhow. 

“Surely you don’t mean to say there is no way of getting to Dure- 
woods to-day ?” 

There was the road ; but that went all round the bay—a matter of 
thirty miles and more. 

‘Come, that can be accomplished. Is there any sort of carriage 
or conveyance to be had in this confounded place ?” 

The answer was decisive. There was none whatever. 

“ Great heavens, what a place ; what a country ; what a people! 
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Think of this, Cramp—you who have been in the States !” Christmas 
exclaimed. Thereupon the station-master set them down as two 
Yankees disparaging the institutions of Old England, and he with- 
drew from the consultation. 

“A boat,” said Christmas, ‘“‘can’t we have a boat?” But he 
thought of the hours it would take to cross to Durewoods with such 
a sea running, and such a wind blowing ; and he began to despair. 

A friendly porter offered a suggestion. The bay took an immense 
stretch inland—-just there. If they‘could get a boat—if any one would 
give his boat in such weather, they could run across that stretch of 
sea to Portstone pier—a matter of five miles of water, and that would 
cut off more than twenty miles of road. They then would be less 
than ten miles from Durewoods, and they might get a carriage at 
Portstone. Besides, if they only ran in for Portstone pier they 
would have the wind right behind them all the way. 

Christmas was delighted with the suggestion, and thrust a crown- 
piece into the hand of the man who had made it. Filled with grati- 
tude for this generosity the porter set to work to help him to get a 
boat. This was hard work. The fishers were all at sea—had been 
out some days. There was only one small boat available anyhow, 
and only a couple of boys to row it, and their mother seemed a good 
deal alarmed at the thought of their venturing out in such weather, 
although the lads themselves were eager for the enterprise and the 
pay. 

Christmas and the railway porter and the boys declared that there 
was not the slightest danger. The wind was falling, and anyhow it 
would be with them for Portstone that far. 

“You don’t want to go to-day particularly, Cramp,” said Pembroke, 
turning to him. ‘ You needn’t come if you think there is any risk. 
I have a special reason for going to-day.” 

“Have you, Mr. Pembroke ?” Nat said, with deepened emphasis. 
“Then so have I. I’m going in that boat.” And he wildly waved 
all objection away. 

“Well, then, look here ; if you will go” —— 

*T will go. I have said it.” 

“Very well—can you pul] an oar ?” 

“T used to pull an oar often—on the lake in St. James’s Park.” 

Christmas shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, no matter. I don’t think it will be much a matter of rowing 
at all. With any scrap of a sail—I’ll manage it—we’'ll run across as 
quickly as a bird ; and we needn’t take these lads atall. We’llleave 
the boat at Portstone, and have it sent back to-morrow.” 
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“‘That’s the best thing to do,” said the railway porter, with an 
approving nod. 

The proposal was a great relief to the mother and a corresponding 
disappointment to the boys. Christmas gave the lads a shilling a-piece 
and that reconciled them to safety on shore. He paid what the 
woman asked for the hire of the boat, which was not very much, for she 
was an honest creature who declined even to consider the possibility 
of her boat being lost or injured. 

“Do you really think that there is danger?” Nat asked in a low 
tone, and with a tremor of the lip which Christmas set down to fear. 

“Why do you ask me that ?” 

“ Not taking the boys, you know.” 

“IT don’t think there’s any danger. I have told you that I particu- 
larly want to get to Durewoods to-day—and being drowned would not 
bring me there. But if you think there is any danger, Cramp, why 
on earth do you go? It will be all a case of a straight run under a 
sail ; and if the boat doesn’t turn bottom upwards she can’t help 
getting over to Portstone, and I don’t want anybody.” 

“T am not afraid of the danger,” Nat replied, with a sickly smile. 
“Tt isn’t that, Mr. Pembroke; you are quite wrong. Never were 
more out of your reckoning in all your iife.” 

“Come along, then! Now, boys, to launch her.” A little crowd 
of boys and girls had got round. “You had better get in, Cramp, 
and sit in the stern. I'll jump in after.” 

“Watch your time,” the railway porter recommended, “ watch your 
time. There's a stiff wave coming.” He, too, prepared to lend a 
hand. ‘The oars were put in, and the little mast shipped, and the 
sail—-a small square thing—reefed up for the moment, and Nat 
scrambled into the boat and sat in the stern. 

“Take my coat, Cramp,” Christmas called out, as he pulled off and 
handed to Nat his thick Ulster overcoat, which threatened to be in 
his way during the rough work of launching the boat. “ Now then, 
lads, all together.” 

Christmas and the railway porter and the two boys with various 
young amateur assistants ran the boat down to the very edge of 
the surf. 

“ Lie down, Cramp,” Christmas called, “it’s the best thing you can 
do for the moment ;” and Nat threw himself down. 

Then with a rush they sent the boat sliding on the back of a 
receding wave, and when Christmas had given a final push he sprang 
upon its bow, and got lightly in and seized an oar, ready to push off 
from the shore if needs were. But the wave took them fairly out 
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and tossed them all dancing and whirling round to another wave ; 
and wind, sea, and all were making for them, so that when Nat Cramp 
struggled into a sitting posture they were already a long way from the 
line of little figures still gazing after them. 

“ Are our things in, Cramp?” 

“The two portmanteaus ? Oh yes; and your coat, Mr. Pembroke ?” 

“T shan’t put iton. Holding this sheet and managing the sail will 
keep me warm enough. I think, Cramp, I had better steer unless 
you are quite sure of yourself.” 

“Tt’s so very rough—it tosses one so.” 

“Well, it isn’t like St. James’s Park. No matter; I can manage 
it all. In fact there’s nothing to do but to keep her head up and run 
right for Portstone with such a wind and sea as this.” 

The wind had abated somewhat, but it was still strong, and the 
sea was very rough. Christmas now had got his little sail all right 
and was seated in the stern holding the sheet and managing the 
rudder at once. Cramp sat in the bow. The stout little boat 
tumbled about.a good deal, and Nat, despite his longing for death, 
sometimes started a little when the bow was deep down in a 
greyish green valley and some great wave seemed about to fall upon it. 
Christmas felt his spirits rise immensely. There was something 
exhilarating in this battle with the sea and the knowledge that so 
much depended upon his eye and hand. For there was enough of 
wind and sea to make a small boat with a square sail a dangerous 
vessel for a clumsy hand or an uncertain eye. 

The two companions did not speak much at first ; it needed some- 
thing like a shout to be heard through wind and waves. 

“It’s very cold!” cried Nat. 

“ What do you say ?” his fellow-voyager shouted. 

“It’s very cold !” 

* Put on my coat, Cramp ; I don’t want it—I couldn’t wear it—I 
am very warm ; put it on.” 

Nat. managed to put it on, not without greatly shaking their 
little ark. 

“ But I say, don’t jump about in that way, Cramp, or you’ll capsize 
us! It wouldn’t take much to do it.” 

Nat crawled along the seats until he had got his head under the 
sail and within easier speaking distance of Christmas. He looked 
particularly livid and ghastly, and Christmas assumed that he was 
terribly frightened. 

“TI wish you would keep quiet, Cramp,” he said. “ There isn’t 
the remotest danger as long as you keep quiet and don’t capsize us.” 
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The sky was all grey and dark, and the dull green of the sea, 
brightened by no ray or relief from above, had something funereal 
and boding in it. 

“Wouldn’t it be an odd thing,” Nat said, “if you and me—I 
mean to say you and I—were to be drowned here to-day ?” 

“It wouldn’t be at all odd if you keep moving about in that way.” 

Nat laughed defiantly. 

“You saved me once oft Durewoods pier, Mr. Pembroke. You 
couldn’t save me in that sea now.” 

“ No, Cramp—nor myself.” 

“Not much chance for us there ?” 

“‘ Not any, I should say.” 

“T saw a sail—far off yonder. She couldn’t save us ?” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“Even if she saw us we should be down among the dead men 
long before she could bear down upon us, I fancy. For which 
reason, my good fellow, keep quiet.” 

“But, Mr. Pembroke, I don’t know why I should want to live. 
I’m sick of life—I hate it all.” 

“Well, Cramp, I don’t know that I have any great motive in 
living. But I want to live for this day anyhow. Wait till to-morrow 
or next day, and then perhaps I should care as little about living and 
be just as heroic as you.” 

Christmas spoke with a kind of contempt for Nat, whom he 
believed to be only in one of his familiar mock-heroic moods, a 
little swollen by the excitement of the situation. 

“To-morrow?” Nat screamed, like one frenzied with sudden 
passion and despair. “To-morrow? I know what that means! 
No, no! To-day’s our time! We'll never see Durewoods again, 
you and I. You will never see Aer/’ And he jumped up in the 
boat and gesticulated like a madman, as he shouted “ Hurrah, 
hurrah !” 

“By the Lord, Cramp, you’ve done it now!” Christmas cried. 
He flung himself to the other side of the boat, tried in one terrible 
moment to keep her steady, to keep her head up; was conscious of 
a bewildering sensation, as if the whole world were upturning, and 
the sky and sea crashing down upon him together, and in another 
instant the boat turned over and the two young men were in the 
waves. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





A FEw years ago we were never tired of boasting of our material 
progress. We were constantly measuring up what had been done 
within the limits of a generation or two, and plunging into specula- 
tions as to what unimaginably wonderful state of things might be 
arrived at in another half century or so. But of late there seems to 
be a tendency to take these things more quietly, and it is not clear 
to me that some of us are not a little disappointed. When we come 
to think of it there is some ground for reaction and the suspension of 
boasting. It is not for us to blow the trumpet for what was done 
when we were quite young, or when our fathers were in their prime ; 
for it may be that we have not quite proved ourselves worthy of our 
inheritance. What, I am prompted to ask, are the mighty inventions, 
the gigantic improvements, the astonishing discoveries of the last 
five-and-twenty years? Really they have been few and unimportant 
in comparison with the works of the previous quarter of a century. 
Looking back along the lines of about fifty years, we have indeed 
some reason to be ashamed of our own half of the period. I am 
afraid that we are trading upon the deeds of our predecessors, and are 
not doing what has been expected of us. I have a vivid recollection 
of the writing, the lecturing, the preaching, the moralising, the stock- 
taking, and the forecasting, in which the Anglo-Saxon indulged at 
the time when the nineteenth century had run out half its course. It 
was about then that we lost Sir Robert Peel, who had finished off a 
very good stroke of political work, and it was a few months later 
when we opened the first International Industrial Exhibition. That 
was the rounding off of a great epoch. From the Battle of Waterloo 
to 1850 civilisation displayed an amount of vigour unexampled I 
think in any similar period in history. It sounds trite even to men- 
tion the fact ; but, thanks to our self-love and complaisance, it is not 
so trite to speak of the succeeding five-and-twenty years as an era of 
greatly diminished importance, during which science has seemed to 
halt, invention and discovery have rested a good deal on their 
laurels, and almost the only great men in any branch of distinction 
have been those whose fame was made or making before the century 
entered upon its second half. 





It is an event set down for the present month which has suggested 
this depreciation of the current period. On the 27th of September, 
1825, the Stockton and Darlington Railroad was opened for traffic. 
That was the very beginning of railway travelling in the world, and 
there is a project for celebrating the jubilee. I have no doubt that 
it will be a very interesting affair, and that many pretty things will be 
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said, but I would suggest to the trumpeters to beware of laying over 
much stress upon the wonders that have been achieved, remember- 
ing that in all history the greatest snare of the Present has been the 
worship of the Past. Possibly one reason why we have done so 
little during the last twenty or thirty years has been the temptation 
to boast and crow over our achievements. Railway travelling as 
begun and developed between 1825 and 1850, the electric telegraph 
system, the extensive substitution of steam power for manual labour 
—all these are things the honour of which mainly belongs to the 
time before the half century was turned. Self-congratulation upon 
those achievements was natural five-and-twenty years ago, and 
perhaps it is pardonable now ; but self-congratulation in such matters 
may degenerate into a sort of superstition of the kind that arrests 
progress. It may be as well now to remind ourselves that the world 
is still all before us, and that the past is dead. 





I nave been made the medium of an amusing little friendly 
passage of arms between two of my contributors personally un- 
known to each other. The author of “Al Lyn Sahib” asks of Mr. 
Francillon, What constitutes “ virgin brains”? The question arises 
upon a passage in the third chapter of “* A Dog and his Shadow,” in 
which the author, describing the curious studies of the little untaught 
and unguided Abel Herrick running free of the Manor House book- 
shelves, observes :— 

Anything, so long as it is incomprehensible, will serve to fascinate virgin 
brains: they read unintended human faces, full of character, in the meaningless 
zigzags of a carpet pattern, vague romances in the fireplace, and wonderful new 
landscapes in the cross-threads of a blank window-blind. 

Frank Percival’s contention would seem to be that these mental 
phenomena are not confined to ‘‘virgin brains.” “Mine,” he says, 
‘have been spun into cobwebs, dulled by opiates (in sickness), tor- 
tured to solve impossible problems, rarely allowed a wholesome rest ; 
and yet it must be a bare tract indeed that does not furnish them 
with material for ‘unintended human faces’; and not only are these 
full of character, but their owners live and influence my life. On 
the old marble of my fireplace dwell Imogen, Barnes Newcome, and 
D’Israeli. Three green leaves in a bedroom are the abode of an 
Italian bandit, Mrs. Caudle, and a Chinese female asleep, according 
as I elect to look for them. To the frayed bell-rope cling Pio Nono 
and a brace of cardinals; while, as you say, the cross-threads of a 
blank window-blind will suffice to portray whole groups of figures. 
Then what are ‘ virgin brains,’ and why this perpetual phantasmagoria 
of images? Is it a foretaste of that future abode where authors are 
bound to provide their creations with souls?” Mr. Francillon in 
reply says: “As prose is often wanted to explain verse, perhaps 
verse may be able to explain prose,” and so he transmits to Mr. 
Percival, through me, the following commentary upon my friend's 
letter :— 

*Tis not alone the “‘ Virgin Mind” 
Sees pictures where the dull are blind 
And hears the spheric quire : 
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JUDSON’S 


DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S 
simple DYES are most useful and effectual. 
Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, 
handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 
shawls, or any small articles of dress can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes without soiling the hands. 


SIMPLE 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enourh to 
Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 


DYES. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, SIXPENCE. 
SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brow1, V olet, Canary, Scarlet, Orange, 
Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Cavenier, Pink, Slate, 
Maroon, Claret, &c., &c. 








DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Males delicious Puddings without eggs, pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread a Suld by Grocers, Oilmen, Chi mists, &c., in 1d 
Packets; 6d., ls. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds, 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sa: ce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious. To Chops and Steaks, Fish, &c., it 1s incomparable. Sold by 
Grocers, Cilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 6d., ls., and 2s. 3d. each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheap st, and most agreeable Tonic ~ introduced. The best r. medy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c.» Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at Is., ls. 14d., 2s., and 


@s. 3d. each bottle. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD, FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN ° 1i.VALIDS, 


Dr. Artuur Hut Hassat, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ 
and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains ev ry requisite 
for the full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self- 
digestive. Recommend: d by the Lancet ard Medical Faculty, &c. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., &c., in Tins, 6d, 1s.. 2s., 3s 6d . 6s., 15s. and 28<. each. 

; Manufacturers- GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 
A Treatise by Arthur Hili Hassall, M D., Lond.,.n the “ A’tmintation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post ree on application. 
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Now Ready, 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE 
SKETCHES: 


BA Book for CHandereys and Anglers. 


BY 


W. SENIOR (“ Red Spinner,’’) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” &<¢. 





Reprinted from the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





“« They are the best things of the kind that have been published for many a day.””— 
Morning Advertiser. 


‘We expressed a hope some months ago that the ‘ Waterside Sketches’ would 
appear in a collected form.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


« * Waterside Sketches’ are evidently written by a hand by no means inexperienced 
in the gentle craft of Izaak Walton.”—Zand and Water. 


‘They are always pleasant, always fresh, evidently written by one imbued with the 
perfect spirit of the angler.” —Northern Whig, Belfast. 


“ Red Spinner this month chats about Wharfdale and its gravling in that arm-chair 
style—that easy, cheerful, albeit garrulous strain, which careful observers may have found 
to be characteristic of the Waltonian.”— Scotsman, 


‘* Pleasant are the ‘ Waterside Sketches, and quite in season.” —Noncon formist. 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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New System of Life Assurance, 


Affording unequalled Convenience, Liberality, and Security. 








THE 


PosiTIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Life Assurance Company (Limited). 
CHIEF OFFICES—34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 


Is to make the Insurance clear, secure, and as little burdensome to the 
Assured as possible— 

By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions ; 

By setting apart in trust four-fifths of the premiums and one- fifthof the 
capital in Government securities to meet claims as they fall due, and 
thus making payment a certainty upon death occurring ; 

By accepting moderate premiums for a limited number of years (from 5 to 
30 years, as may best suit the convenience of Assurants) ; 

By allowing the Assured the use, according to his necessities, of two-fifths of 
the premiums received from him, leaving the Policy still in force ; and 

By making the Assurance transferable without trouble-or expense through 
the medium of the POSITIVE Note, one of which, in the following 
form, is given to the Assured as each premium is paid : 


POSITIVE PROMISSORY NOTE FOR 2£...... 
The Positive Government Security Life Assurance Company 
(Limited) promise to pay to Bearer Three Months after 
Sight, and proof of the Deathe of -.+-+..++..+-.s0:00-0000+ OF -ssessssssveaewes 
the sum of ......--. Pounds. 


THE SECURITY TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CONSISTS OF 


(1.) The Guarantee Fund of over £50,000, and 
(2.) The Entire Net Premiums received (not less than 80 per cent. of 
the gross) specially reserved for payment of claims under Policies 
and invested in Trust in the hands of 
Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp SANDHURST, 
Tuomas Hucues, Esq., Q.C., Trustees. 
MatTTrHew Hutron CuHaytor, Esq., 
(3.) The other Assets and Property of the Company; constituting the 
most unexceptionable provision for payment of claims under Policies. 











Prospectuses, Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and eal 
Information can be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
34, CANNON STREET, LonpDoNn. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 








ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectua! Preservative for the Teztm & Gums. 
Sola universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 28. 6d. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


JEWSBURY & BRCWN, MANCHESTER. 


Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 





“FORTH BLO DIS TH* LIFS.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities. from 

wer cause arising For Scrofula, Scurvy. Sores of 
all kinds. Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
lous, sands of Testimonials trom all parts In botttes, 








as. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 115. 
each, of ali Chenists Sent to any uddress, for jo or 132 
stamps, by the Proprictor, 
FP. sv CLARKE. Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 





WESTWARD HO! 


BIDEFORD BAY, NORTH DEVON. 


The bracing air of this mild, genial, 
favourite watering place is strongly recom- 
mended by the faculty and proved by the 
increasing numbers who yearly visit it. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL 


Faces the sea and is replete with e 
modern convenience. Hot and cold salt 
water baths. Excellent shooting on the 
estate and within walking distance of the 
Royal West of England Golf Links. Tariff 
sent on application to the Manager. 














USE ONLY THE 


GLEANF LEO 
STARCH. 


The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 





BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and al! kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in id., 2d4., 4d., and 6d. packets ; and 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


'HOLLOWAYS PILLS 





THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES. 





These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY TEE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Capital fully subscribed £961,375. 


Heap OFfFicz, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 


With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. | Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. 
PHILLIP BLESSIG, Esq. (Blessig, Braun and — DANIEL JAMES, Esq. (Phelps, James and Co.) 
E. H. HARRISON, Esq., (Whitaker, Whiteh EDGAR MUSGROVE, J Sage, Musgroveand Co.) 

and Co. ROBERT MASON, ason and Lister.) 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, —y 

Extract from Auditors’ Report for 1874. 

“We have examined the Books and Vouchers, and have seen the Deeds of the Properties held 
by the Company ; and we certify an our opinion, the Accounts are properly drawn pokey so as to 
exhibit a correct view of the state of the Company's affairs. (Signed) HARMOOD & Co.” 

Liverpool, 29th April, 1875. 


PROGRESS OF THE eeeies 

















Nett Premiums received during 1868 ... ~ is £95,486 
” ” 9 1870 ... eco eco eee eee 123,570 


” 2 90 1872 ... ose «ee ons ow 172,665 
29 1874 ... ose 251,536 
Increase in Six Years .” £156,050 or 163 per cent. 


Claims Paid since ‘establishment “ot Company, £1,006, 889. 
CHAS. G. FOTHERGILL. 
Manager and Secretary. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


‘These Urns are elegant in form, are the mors eSiciont = introduced, and effect a saving of 
Soper s cent. The 7imes ne remarks :— hydrostatic machine for aninag Gi tea or 
is justly considered as one of the most aw A naa. of its kind.” 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PU RE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 

OORES BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 

Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES, 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Strezt, Cavenpisu Square. 






































_- CADBURY’S - 
COCOA ReRENGE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. ” 
. The veason Sch ane oe unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commonly sold are 


mixed with Starch 
thick, heavy and indigestible. 


of 7 be easly dees soluble ; while really making them 


may be 


detected, for of Cocoa thickens in the cup 


& proves the addition of starch. CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence is Deveree like’ it is therefore 


three times the s 


of these Cocoas, and a refreshing 


like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN | CHOCOLATE 


White Sugar only. 


Guaranteed Fine CO 


ocoa and 





oe] 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


PREPARED CORN, 


MADE OF 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 





Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 


“ Lonvon, 14¢h Seft., 4 
“I have subjected to yn 
amination and "Chemical wy sample 
of KINGSFORD'S OSW. EGO 
PARED CORN, which has been known to 
me for many years. 
* I find that it seapiete coc of the grain 
-s eye ys CORN, ry PURE, and 
cn rded chemic cally and d dieteti tically 
ry = wt OW ROOT; and taken i 
nction with Milk or r Beef Tea equating 
a valuable article of diet for ey 
Young Cu dren. 
“Artuur H. Hassatt, M.D.,” 
Author of" Food and its Adulterations,” 








Pure and Unadulterated. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLDEST AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. 


‘COMPENSATION PAID £915,000. 


se Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
 . Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


4, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST. LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seretary. 





























